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| THANKS TO DOCTOR LIVINGSTONE. | 


In Boswell’s Life of Johnson it is related | 
| of OLiver GotpsmitH that he one day broke 
| his shins in attempting to show his friends 
that he could perform a certain feat of | 
| agility, which had conferred great celebrity 
| on a Clown who was the popular favourite of 
the day. The anecdote is generally accepted, 
| with a high sense of relish, as one among 
many other amusing proofs of Goldsmith’s 
| ridiculous vanity. Speaking for myself, I 
| have never been able to look at it in that 
| light. I have always believed that the mis- 
| adventure to Goldsmith’s shins was caused 
by his acute sense of the neglected state of 
his muscular education. He knew that he 
| possessed the same bodily apparatus as the 
Clown ; he was ashamed of not being able 
to turn it to the same dexterous use; he 
gallantly endeavoured to make up for de- 
ficiencies in early training by self-directed 
efforts in later life; and, like many another 
| man, who, in default of proper schooling, 
has tried to teach himself, he failed in accom- 
| plishing his meritorious purpose. Superficial 
spectators, who could not look beyond the 
| broken shins, all burst out laughing at the 
accident, and cried: There is his vanity again! 
And, since that time, a superficial public has 
unanimously echoed the exclamation. 

Grateful remembrances of The Vicar of 
Wakefield make me hope that I am right in 
the view I take of this anecdote. At the 
same time, common candour compels me to 
confess that all public exhibitions of great 
skill and dexterity have the same curious effect 
on my own mind, which I suppose the Clown’s 
feat to have had on the mind of Goldsmith. 
When, for example, I attend the performances 
of a conjuror ; when I observe that his hands 
are in every respect like mine ; and when I 
see the amazing uses to which he can put 
them, I blush at the mortifying sight of my 
own fingers and thumbs; I think of the 
dormant dexterities which my parents never 
cultivated, and which I can now never hope 
to acquire; and I leave the entertainment, 
secretly ashamed of my grossly ignorant | 
hands, and secretly relieved when I find my- 
self hiding them from the public eye in the 
kindly refuge of my pockets. 

It must be a very strong feeling indeed| 
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which makes an Englishman ashamed of his 
own legs, The observant reader who has 
travelled abroad, will, I think, support me 
when I assert that no respectable French- 
man, German, or Italian, was ever yet seen 
to bend his head down while walking in the 
street, and survey the spectacle of his own 
legs with a grave and vacant satisfaction. 
The same observant reader, on returning to 
London from foreign parts, cannot fail to 
have noticed that all respectable Englishmen 
perform this action, at one period or another 
of their progress through the streets. It may 
be that we admire our own legs as a nation ; 


| or it may be that we are scrupulously anxious 


to see that our trousers are properly brushed. 
At any rate, there is no i t of the fact 
that the Englishman enjoys the sight of his 
own legs in a state of progression—especially 
when they are taking him to Church. Na- 
tional in all other matters, I used to be 
national also in this. Some years since, 
unfortunately for myself, I saw a famous 
male opera-dancer. The sprightly leapings, 
twistings, twirlings, and twinklings of those 
incomparable and never-to-be-forgotten legs, 
sank deep into my mind, and dried up in me 
for ever, those sources of innocent national 
enjoyment, to which I have referred, I hope, 
with becoming tenderness and respect. I 
left the theatre, so heartily disgusted with 
the stolidity of my own uneducated legs, that 
I have never had the courage or the curiosity 
to look at them since. 

Something of the same eccentric mental 
operation has been lately stirred into action 
within me by the perusal of a very remark- 
able book which is just now interesting the 
public in an unusual degree. I have been 
following a narrative of great dangers and 
trials, encountered in a good cause, by as 
honest and as courageous a man as ever 
lived. In other words, I have been reading 
Doctor Livinastone’s Account of his Travels 
in South Africa. What various results this 
book may have produced upon the minds of 
its very large circle of readers, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. One of the results which it has 
produced on my mind, is of a kind which I 
suspect neither its author, its publisher, nor 
its critics foresaw, when it was first presented 
to the world. The effect of it on me has 
been to lower my opinion of my own character 
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in a most remarkable and most disastrous 
manner. I used to think that I possessed 
the moral virtues of courage, patience, reso- 
lution, and self-control. Simce I have read 
Doctor Livingstone’s volume, I have been 
driven to the humiliating conclusion that, in 
forming my own opinion of myself, 1 have 
been imposed upon by a false and counter- 
feit article. Guided by the test of the South 
African Traveller, I find ‘that my much- 
prized courage, patience, resolution, and sellf- 
control, turn out to be nothing but plated 
gools. A week ago I thought they were 
genuine silver—I did, indeed. 

How can this possibly have happened ?— 
some persons may be inclined to ask. Happy 
persons ! who can lay the book down, thank- 
ful to the author (as I am thankful) for 
having written it; but, on the other hand, 
not depreciated in their own estimations, as 
I am depreciated in mine, It is no very 
difficult task to describe the manner in which 
my self-esteem oozed out of me as soon as I 
made Doctor Livingstone’s acquaintance. 
The process was simple in itself, and it began 
at the very first chapter in the book. I had 
only reached page twelve, when I was irre- 
sistibly impelled to ask myself this searching 
and decisive question : Suppose I was travel- 
ling in South Africa, and suppose, at the 
very beginning of my wanderings, a lion 
laid hold of me by the shoulder, and got me 
down on the ground under his paw? What 
should I have done? Beyond all possibility | 
of doubt, I should have shrieked for help to 
my savage friends running off in the back- 
ground ; and, receiving none, I should have 
fainted away with fright, and have known 
nothing more till my faithful niggers brought 
me to, and set my pulse going again with 
news that the lion was dead. That is what 
I should have done under these circum-| 
stances. What does Doctor Livingstone do ? 


e e's CT 


took a good aim at his body through the 
bush, and fired both barrels into it, * * I did not see 
any one else shoot at him, but I saw the lion’s tail 
erected in anger behind the bush, and, turning to the 
people said, Stopa little till [loadagain. When in the 
act of ramming down the bullets, I heard a shout. 
Starting and looking half-round, I saw the lion in the 
act of springing upon me.” 





That is where I should have shrieked for 
help. 


“T was upon a little height; he caught my al 
as he sprang, and we both came to the ground below 
together. Growling horribly close to my ear” — 

| 


This is where I should have fainted with 
fright— 


“he shook me as a terrier dog does a rat, The 
shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems 
to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the 
cat, It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there | 
was no sense of pain, nor feeling of terror, though | 
quite conscious of all that was happening. It was 
like what patients partially under the influence of 
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chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel 
not the knife. This singular condition was not the 
result of any mental process. The shake annihilated 
fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking round 
at the beast. * * * Turning round to relieve myself 
of the weight, as he had one paw on the back of my 
head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who wag 
trying to shoot him at a distance of ten or fifteen 


| yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire in both barrels; 


the lion immediately left me, and, attacking Mebalwe, 
bit his thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved 
before, after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted 
to spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He 
left Mebalwe, and caught this man by the shoulder, 
but at that moment the bullets he had received took 
effect, and he fell down dead. The whole was the 
work of a few moments, and must have been his 
paroxysm of dying rage, * * * Besides crushing the 
bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth-wounds on the 
upper part of my arm,” 


Gentle reader, if you were under the paw 
of a lion could you move to make your posi 
tion more comfortable? Could you notice 
whether your companion’s gun missed fire or 
not? Could you keep your consciousness, 
and analyse your feclings afterwards? | 
could have done none of these things ; and, 
knowing that, it did not surprise me to find 
that the perusal of the passage just quoted 
and the loss of all belief in my own courage, 
were simultaneous mental operations, in my 
case, no longer than a week ago. 

Another example. Suppose I set forth, as 
Doctor Livingstone set forth, to spread the 
blessings of Christianity among savages to 
whom the mere sight of a white man was4 
marvel—strong in my determination to do 
good—stronger yet in my freedom from the 
mischievous spiritual crotchets of sects and 
their high-priests at home, and in my wis 
resolution to give the cause of Religion the 
whole benefit of my plainest common sense, 
without regarding worn-out traditions, with- 


|out stooping to powerful prejudices, without 


fearing senseless blame. Suppose I had beena 
Missionary of this rare sort—as Doctor Liv- 
ingstone was, and is—how would my patience 
have held out, when I came to put my plans 
in practice, against such vexations and such 
trials as these ? 


* * * Tt is, however, difficult to give an ideat 
an European of the little effect teaching produces, be 
cause no one can realise the degradation to which their 
minds have been sunk by centuries of barbarism and 
hard struggling for the necessaiies of life; like mow 
others, they listen with respect and attention, but, 
when we kneel down, and address an unseen Being, 
the position and the act often appear to them so ride 
culous that they cannot refrain from bursting into ut 
controllable laughter, After a few services they gt 
over this tendency. I was once present when a mit 
sionary attempted to sing among a wild heathen tribe 
of Bechuanas, who had no music in their compose 
tion; the effect on the risible muscles, of the audience 
was such that the tears actually ran down theif 
cheeks. Nearly all their thoughts are directed to the 
supply of their bodily wants, and this has been the ca# 
with the race for ages. If asked, then, what effect the 
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preaching of the Gospel has had atthe commencement on 
such individuals, l am unable to tell, except that some 
have confessed long afterwards that they then first 
began to pray in secret.” * * * 


And again, a little farther on: 


* * * “When all knelt down, many of those who 
had children, in following the example of the rest, bent 
over their little ones; the children, in terror of being 
crushed to death, set up a simultaneous yell, which 
so tickled the whole assembly there was often a 
subdued titter, to be turned into ahearty laugh as soon 
as they heard Amen, This was not so difficult to 
overcome in them as similar peccadilloes were in the 
case of the women farther south, Long after we 
had settled at Mabotsa, when preaching on the most 
solemn subjects, a woman might be observed to look 
round, and, seeing a neighbour seated on her dress, 
give her a hunch with the elbow to make her move 
off; the other would return it with interest, and 
perhaps the remark, ‘lake the nasty thing away, will 
you? Then three or four would begin to hustle the 
first offenders, and the men to swear at them all, by 
way of enforcing silence.” 


Would my patience have resisted such 
attacks on it as these? I am more than 
afraid that I should have lost it altogether 
before I had advanced many miles into the 
African continent, and should have continued 
my journey in the character of a mere tra- 
veller, bent on making discoveries, but en- 
nobled no longer by the better ambition of 
making conversions. 

And suppose I had gone on as a traveller ? 
Suppose [ had toiled through unknown 
tracts of country, through savage tribes with 
whose disposition towards strangers no man’s 
previous experience had made me acquainted 
—suppose | had dared perils of sickness, of 
hunger, and of death from wild animals, 
rather than abandon my resolution to open 
ap anew trade to the world, and to make 
such geographical discoveries as no other 
man had made in my time—suppose I had 
run these risks and compassed these achieve- 
ments, whereabouts would the miserable 
counterfeit which has hitherto falsely repre- 
sented to my mind the sterling virtue of 
Perseverance, have at last exposed itself and 
shown what it was really worth? Where 
should I have discovered unmistakeably that 
I was not what I had hitherto believed my- 
self to be—a genuinely persevering man? At 
this point of my journey, I think—if not 
long before it. 


“ Next morning, by climbing the highest trees, we 
could seea fine large sheet of water, but surrounded on 
all sides by the same impenetrable belt of reeds. This 
is the broad part of the river Chobe, and is called Za- 
besa. Two tree-covered islands seemed to be much 
nearer to the water than the shore on which we were, 
80 we made an attempt to get to them first. It was 
not the reeds alone we had to pass through; a peculiar 
serrated grass, which at certain angles cut the hands 
like a razor, was mingled with the reeds; and the climb- 
ing convolvulus, with stalks which felt as strong as 
whipcord, bound the mass together. We felt like 
Pigmies in it; and, often, the only way we could get 
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on, was by both of us leaning against a part, and 
bending it down till we could stand uponit. The 
perspiration streamed off our bodies, and as the sun 
rose high, there being no ventilation among the reeds, 
the heat was stifling, and the water, which was upto 
the knees, felt agreeably refreshing. After some hours’ 
toil we reached one of the islands. Here we met an 
old friend, the bramble bush. My strong moleskins 
were quite worn through at the knees, and the leather 
trousers of my companion were torn, and his legs 
bleeding. Tearing my handkerchief in two, I tied the 
pieces round my knees, and then encountered another 
difficulty. We were still forty or fifty yards from the 
clear water, but now we were opposed by great masses 
of papyrus, which are like palms in miniature, eight or 
ten feet high, and an inch and a half in diameter. 
These were laced together by twining convolvulus, so 
strongly that the weight of both of us could not make 
way into the clear water. At last, we fortunately 
found a passage prepared by a hippopotamus. Eager, 
as soon as we reached the island, to look along the vista 
to clear water, I stepped in, and found it took me at 
once up to the neck,” 


I should never have got up to my neck in 
water. I should have stopped at the bramble- 
bushes and saved my moleskins. 
Another, and a last example. I have al- 
ways been accustomed to consider myself as 
possessed in a remarkable degree of the 
virtue of self-control. I said “ No,” this very 
last Christmas Day, at a large dinner-party, 
when the servant offered me champagne. A 
week ago, my wife (to whom I am _ passion- 
ately attached) implored me to set her up 
with a supply of the new-fashioned red stock- 
ings. I did violence to my own feelings, and 
said “No,” again—remembering the ex- 
pense. Yesterday fortnight, I roused my 
sinking heart, and nerved my sluggish legs, 
and went toa large ball; smiling and chat- 
tering, and making myself agreeable, through 
heat, crowding, confusion, and dulness, as if 
|I really enjoyed the evening. At this very 
moment, 1 am writing these very lines, with 
the third volume of a breathlessly interesting 
novel tempting me in vain, on a table within 
my reach. Is this self-control? It is what 
we, who live at home at ease, are accustomed 
to consider as representing that virtue in its 
most practical and meritorious form. Are 
we all deceived, then, by a counterfeit? I 
cannot presume to answer that question for 
others ; but I should be exceedingly glad to 
know what readers of well-regulated minds 
thought of their own self-control, when they 
read these passages in the eighteenth chapter 
of Doctor Livingstone’s Travels : 


“ We heard some of the Chiboque remark, ‘ They 
have only five guns;’ and about mid-day Njambi col- 
lected all his people, and surrounded our encampment. 
Their object was evidently to plunder us of every- 
thing. My men seized their javelins, and stoodon the 
defensive, while the young Chiboque had drawn their 
swords, and brandished them with great fury. Some 
even pointed their guns at me, and nodded to each 
other, as much as to say, § This is the way we shall do 
with him.’ I sat on my camp-stool, with my double- 
barrelled gun across my knees, and invited the chief to 
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be seated also. When he and his counsellors had sat | 
down on the ground in front of me, I asked whet | 
crime we had committed that he had come armed in| 
that way. * * * In reference to a man being given, | 
I declared that we were all ready to die rather than to} 
give up one of our number to bea slave; that my| 
men might as well give meas I give one of them, for 
we were all free men. * * * My men now entreated | 
me to give something. * * * 1 gave him (the chief) 
one of my shirts. The young Chiboque were dissatis- | 
fied, and began shouting and brandishing their swords, | 
for a greater fine. | 
“ As Pitsane felt that he had been the cause of this | 
disagreeable affair, he asked me to add something else. 
I gave a bunch of beads, but the counsellors objected 
this time, so I added a large handkerchief. The more 
I yielded, the more unreasonable their demands be- 
came, and at every fresh demand, a shout was raised | 
by the armed party, and a rush made around us with | 
brandishing of arms. One young man made a charge 
at my head from behind, but I quickly brought round 
the muzzle of my gun to his mouth, and he retreated. | 
I pointed him out to the chief, and he ordered him to} 


retire a little. I felt anxious to avoid the effusion of| 
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anecdote which is likely to exercise a marvel- 


lous influence in leading the conversation to 
some other topic. 


Such is the effect which this book of Afri- 
can Travels has had upon me. It has done 
me a world of good in modifying my own 
favourable opinion of myself. Although I 
might well rest satisfied with acknowledging 
the usefulness of such a result of my reading 
as this (not at all a common one, in my case, 
when I occupy myself with the works of 
travellers in general), I must still ask leave 
to say a few more last words before I bid 
farewell to Doctor Livingstone and his book, 

I have no intention of attempting to tell 
the Traveller’s story at second-hand. If it 
be indeed a great critical triumph to crush a 
long narrative into a space which cannot pos- 
sibly contain so much as the one hundredth 
we of it, in a moderately fair and unmuti- 
ated form, that great triumph has been 
already achieved in more instances than I 


blood ; and though sure of being able with my Mako-| Can undertake to reckon up. I have no need, 
lolo, who had been drilled by Sebituane, to drive off as I have certainly no desire, to treat a book 
twice the number of our assailants, though now a large | which Iam bound to respect, in this summary 


body, and well armed with spears, swords, arrows, and | 
guns, I strove to avoid actual collision. My men were 
quite unprepared for this exhibition, but behaved with 
admirable coolness, The chief and counsellors, by 
accepting my invitation to be seated, had placed them- 
selves in a trap; for my men very quietly surrounded 
them, and made them feel that there was no chance of 
escaping their spears. I then said, that, as one thing} 
after another had failed to satisfy them, it was evident 
that they wanted to fight, while we only wanted to 
pass peaceably through the country; that they must 
begin first and bear the guilt before God: we would 
not fight till they had struck the first blow. I then 
sat silent for some time. It was rather trying for me, 
because I knew that the Chiboque would aim at the 
white man first; but I was careful not to appear 
flurried, and having four barrels ready for instant 
action, looked quictly at the savage scene around,” 
Backed by a body of men on whom I could 
depend, and persecuted by the insatiable 
rapacity of a horde of greedy savages, I could 
no more have kept that double-barrelled gun 
across my knees, and sat looking quietly at 
the scene around, than I could command the 
evolutions of a vessel, reduced to extremities 
within sight of a leeshore. I should instantly 
have let off my guns, have shed blood without 
the excuse of absolute necessity, have roused 
the whole country against me, and have 
perished to a dead certainty, in a longer or 
shorter time, the victim of my own rashness. 
Doctor Livingstone’s genuine self-control 
brought him and his men out of the scrape 
without the degradation of submission on the 
and without the 


one hand, 
slaughter on the other. 
his journey, and saw the faces of his own 


horrors of 
He got to the end of 


countrymen again on the western coast. I 
should have been buried hundreds of miles 
on the wrong side of my destination, and 
should never have been heard of more. When 
my friends talk next of their own self-control, 
or of mine, I think I know a little African 


fashion. Neither is it my ambition to put on 
record, in this place, any favourite opinions 
of my own on the future prospects of the 
Missionary cause in Africa, Not being a 
professed critic, I do not feel bound to set 
myself up in the character of a person who 
is, by virtue of his office, always better in- 
formed than the author himself on the author's 
own subject. My only object, in writing 
these final lines, is toexpress my admiration, 
in all seriousness and sincerity, of the manly 
truthfulness of Doctor Livingstone’s book, 
and of the admirable tone of unaffected 
modesty in which it is written from the first 
page to the last. The author’s unflinching 
honesty in describing his difficulties and ac- 
knowledging his disappointments in the at- 
tempt to plant Christianity among the 
African savages ; his sensible independence 
of all those mischievous sectarian influences 
which fetter so lamentably the exertions of 
so many other good men; and his fearless 
recognition of the absolute necessity of asso- 
ciating every legitimate aid which this world’s 
wisdom can give with the work of preaching 
the Gospel to heathen listeners, are merits 
beyond all praise, because they are merits 
without a parallel in the previous history of 
Missionary literature. Surprisingly new and 
delightful to read, in this respect, the book is 
hardly less remarkable viewed simply as the 
narrative of a traveller’s adventures. With | 
certain rare and honourable exceptions, the 

tone adopted in these days by literary tra- 

vellers in general, is one of flippant mockery 

and wearisome self-conceit. The matter-of- | 
fact tendencies of English readers induce 

them, apparently, to grant a species of privi- 

lege to men who profess to treat of something 

that has really happened, which they refuse 

to extend to men who pursue the higher, or, 
in plainer terms, the more imaginative 
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branches of literature. A tone which is con- 
demned as offensive in a writer of novels, is 
either quietly accepted, as a matter of course, 
or is positively approved as rather entertain- 
ing, in a writer of travels. After reading 
the ordinary run of books by the ordinary 
run of travellers, it is a positive refreshment 
to the mind to turn to Doctor Livingstone’s 
volume, and to follow the simple—I had 
almost written the artless—narrative of an 
unaffectedly modest man. On this account, 
especially, [ have met with no book, for a long 
time past, which, to my mind, sets so excel- 
lent an example before other writers—no 
book which has stirred up within me so 
strong an interest in the author, and in the 
future that lies before him. None of Doctor 
Livingstone’s many readers more cordially 
wish him success in the noble work to which 
he has again devoted himself—none will 
rejoice more sincerely in hearing of his 
safe and prosperous progress, whenever tid- 
ings of him may reach England—than the 
writer of these few lines, who now heartily 
, and gratefully bids him farewell. 


THE VITAL POINT. 


Tue vital point is about the size of the 
head of apin. It is a little spot formed of 
_ the grey substance of the nerves. The vital 
spot is situated at the point of junction be- 
| tween the cerebral marrow and the spinal 
The physiologist Lorry is said to 
have been the first observer of this point, 
| probably because he was the earliest observer 
| who has recorded his observations in books. 
| Sudden death from what has been popularly 
called breaking the neck seems, however, to 
| have induced medical men from very remote 
) times to suspect the existence of some such 
| point. Rough men have often inflicted in- 
| stant death upon children by lifting them up| 
| by the head. Cage birds in escaping from | 
| their cages sometimes dash their beaks | 
| against the glass of windows and kill them- 
| selves instantly by breaking their necks, 
| The bull-finch of a friend of mine, escaping 
| from his cage during the love season, dashed | 
_ against a pane of glass and expired instantly. 
On examining the bird, I found it had rup-| 
| tured the vital point. The guardians of| 
| lighthouses describe how, during nights of | 
storm and hurricane, they are continually 
hearing sea-birds dashing themselves against 
the strong glass of their beacons, and then 
falling mysteriously down dead. 

Lorry says, “This place is found in little 
animals between the second and third, and 
third and fourth vertebra ; and between the 
first and second vertebr of the neck, and 
| between the second and third in animals of 
greater bulk.” Legallois describes the spot 
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exactly ; “ Respiration does not depend upon 
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the occipital hole, and towards the origin of 
the pneumogastric nerves, or eighth pair.” 
Legallois arrived at this discovery, which 
determines the function of the medulla ob- 
longata, and reveals the primal motor of the 
mechanism of respiration, the central point 
of the nervous system, by cutting successive 
slices of the brain until the section of the 
origin of the eighth pair of nerves stopped 
the respiratory movements, 

M. Fiourens has added minute precision to 
the exactitude of. the invaluable discovery of 
his predecessors. The vital point, he says, is 
situated five millemetres under the origin of 
the pneumogastric nerves upon the brain of 
a dog. ‘The vital point is situated three 
millemetres under the origin of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve upon the brain of a rabbit, 
The bifurcation of the bulb or medulla ob- 
longata, forming a V, the vital knot is located 
at the pointof the V. It is a grey corneous 
point. This grey pin’s-head-like spot is the 
keystone of the fabric of life. The ancients 
imagined the Fatal Sisters with the distaff, 
the spindle, and the scissors, presiding suc- 
cessively over the thread of life; and the 
moderns have revealed a junction of the ner- 
vous fibres which a small gimlet can scoop 
out easily, changing thereby, in an instant, 
life into death. 

This great fact is easily demonstrated. 

“T often,” says M. Flourens, “ make the 
experiments by transverse sections. 

“If the section passes above the point, the 
respiratory movements of the chest persist. 

“Tf the section passes behind the point of 
junction of the pyramids, the respiratory 
movements of the face, the movement of the 
nostrils and yawning persist. 

“Tf the section passes upon the point of the 
V of the grey substance inscribed upon the 
V of the junction of the pyramids or pen’s 
nib, the respiratory movements of the chest 
and face are abolished instantly and alto- 
gether. 

“T often perform the experiment in another 
way. 
ay use a little cutting punch scarcely a 
millemetre in diameter. 

“J plunge this cutting punch into the pro- 
nae marrow, taking great care to adjust 
the instrument to the V of the grey substance, 
I thus suddenly isolate the vital point, and 
the respiratory movements of the chest and 
the respiratory movements of the face are 
suddenly abolished.” 

The study of the vital point clears up 
many dark puzzles. 

I need not point out how it explains the 
cases of sudden death from what is called 
breaking the neck. The hangman who un- 
derstands his business adjusts the knot so as 
to dislocate the vertebree, and tear the vital 
junction asunder. The knowledge of this 








B) the whole brain, but really upon a very| point is very important to coroners and their 
® limited spot upon the medulla oblongata,| juries, and all persons having occasion to 
B| Which is situated at a small disiance from! distinguish between suicides and murders, 
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When the root of the pneumogastric nerves | 
are torn, death is instantaneous ; and this 
rupture requires marvellously little to ac- 
complish it. Suicides are mistaken for mur- 
ders by persons who do not know how easily 
suicides can kill themselves with their feet 
resting, or with their bodies lying, upon the 
ground, Nothing more is needful than force 
enough to tear the breadth of a pin’s head of | 
nervous fibre. ‘The hangman’s work is com- 
monly spoken of as an asphyxia, which it only 
is when bunglingly done. 1 once knew a bene- 
volent clergyman who, having been a surgeon 
before he entered the Church, and knowing 
the secret of hanging, showed his affection 
for a penitent culprit condemned to death for 
asmall offence, by attending him upon the 
scaffold, and by himself adjusting the knot of 
the rope in the way needful to secure the 
instantaneous rupture of the point of life. | 

The functions of the vital spot, while ex- 
plaining the suddenness of many deaths 
which are constantly deemed mysterious and | 
suspicious, explain also the prolongation of | 
life for considerable periods, sometimes after 
the most fatal and frightful wounds, What! 
I have said about the vital point explains 
what used to be when I was there, and per- 
haps still is, one of the standing wonders of 
London. ‘there used to be several eating- 
houses in the city famous for turtle soup ; 
and, of course, there are plenty of them still. 
But at the doors of the houses which exhi- 
bited the wonder there might be seen lying 
upon a layer of sawdust, at the bottom of a 
basket, the living head and neck of a turtle, | 
the flesh of which was said to be already 
made into soup, and served up to the gastro- 
nomes inside, ‘The head was undoubtedly 
alive. The eyes were alive and moving. | 
They seemed dimly, vaguely, and feebly to 
ask from the spectators if not an explanation | 
of the phenomenon, at least, why and where-| 
fore the head had been served in this way. | 
Persons hardy enough to put their fingers | 
into the mouth were assured of the vivacity 
of the severed head by receiving a good 
pinch. I for one am guiltless of having ever 
eaten any of the soup; nevertheless I am 
still haunted by those reproaching eyes, al-| 
though I am sure I could exclaim, “Thou | 
canst not say I did it.” 

The physiologists long since reversed the 
wonder of the London cooks. The cooks 
displayed heads alive and bodies soup, and 
the savans displayed heads dead and bodies 
alive. Redi cut off the head of a turtle which 
survived twenty-three days. Flourens had 
some salamanders which lived several months 
without their heads. Legallois says birds 
have been known to walk and run with their 
heads off. 

The explanations are very simple. The 
vital point is close to the head in all reptiles, 
and especially in the batrachian reptiles ; and 
the London cooks, when cutting off the head 
cut off the vital point with it. ‘The physiolo- 





gists do just the reverse. When the physio- 
logists sever the heads of frogs, turtles, or 
salamanders, with a view to show the rep- 
tiles living without their heads, they are 
careful, by cutting above the vital point, to 
keep it attached to the body. 

One more explanation and I have done, 
The newspaper correspondents who wrote 
home accounts of the battle of the Alma, 
challenged physiologists to explain how. a 
soldier, the length of whose head from the 
front to the back had been traversed by a 
bullet, was able to walk down the hill to 
wash his head in the river. Similar facts 
have long been well known. Men have lived 
many years, well, sane, and healthy, after their 
skulls have been cleft to a considerable depth 
on one side. The records of physiology 


lare full of marvellous survivals after the 


most terrible wounds; and their number 
will be increased continually, as the spread of 
science diminishes fear and increases courage 
among mankind. Hope will more and more 
help the healing art, when it is known how 
nature triumphs over the most dismal dis- 
asters which leave unscathed the vital point 
—that all important but well protected pin’s- 
head point, where alone the prick of a pin is 
death. 


THE PATAGONIAN BROTHERS. 


WE are not related. His name is John 


| Griffiths, and I am William Waldur; and 


we called ourselves the Patagonian Brothers, 
because it looked well in the bills and pleased 
the public. We met by chance, about six 
years since, on the race-course at Doncaster, 
and so took a sort of mutual liking, and went 
partners in a tour through the midland 
counties. We had never seen or heard of 
each other up to that time; and though we 
beeame good friends, were never greatly 
intimate. I knew nothing of his past life, 
nor he of mine, and I never asked him a 
question on the subject. I am _ particular 
to have this all clear from the beginning; 
for I am a plain man telling a plain story, 
aud I want no one to misunderstand a word 
of what I am about to relate. 

We made a little money by our tour, It 
was not much; but it was more than either 
of us had been able to earn before ; so we 
agreed to stay together and try our fortune 
in London. ‘This time we got an engagement 
at Astley’s for the winter, and, when the 
summer came, joined a travelling circus, aud 
roamed about as before. 

The circus was a capital thing—a republic, 
so to say, in which all were equals. We had 
a manager, to whom we paid a fixed salary, 
and the rest went shares in the profits. 
There were times when we did not even 
clear our expenses ; there were towns where 
we made ten and fifteen pounds a-night; 
but the bad luck went along with the good, 
and, on the whole, we prospered. 
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We stayed with the company two years 
and a half in all, and played at every town 
between York and London. During that 
time we had found leisure to improve. We 
knew each other’s weight and strength now 
toa hair, and grew bolder with experience ; 
so that there was scarcely a new feat brought 
out anywhere which we did not learn, even 
to the “perche” business, and the trick of 
walking, head downwards, on a marble ceil- 
ing. The fact is, that we were admirably 
matched, which, in our profession, is the most 
important point of all. Our height was the 
same, to the sixteenth of an inch, and we 
were not unlike in figure. If Griffitis pos- 
sessed a little more muscular strength, I was 
the more active, and even that difference was 
in our favour. I believe that, in other 
respects, we suited each other equally well, 
and I know that, for the three years and 
a-half which we had spent together (counting 
from our first meeting at Doncaster down to 
the time when we dissolved partnership 
with the circus folks) we had never had an 
angry word, Grifliths was a steady, saving, 
silent fellow enough, with little grey eyes, 
and heavy black brows. I remember think- 
ing, once or twice, that he was not quite the 
sort of person I would like for an enemy ; 
but that was in reference to no act of his, and 
oily a fancy of my own. For myself, I can 
live with any one who is disposed to live 
with me, and love peace and good-will better 
than anything in the world. 

We had now grown so expert, that we re- 
solved to better ourselves and return to 
London, which we did somewhere about the 
end of February or the beginning of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. We put up 
at alittle inn in the Borough ; and, before a 
week was over, found ourselves engaged by 
Mr. James Rice, of the Belvidere Tavern, at 
asalary of seven pounds a-week. Now, this 
was a great advance upon all our previous 
gains; and the Tavern was by no means a 
bad place for the founding of a theatrical 
reputation. 

Situated half-way between the West-end 
and the City, surrounded by a densely-popu- 
lated neighbourhood, and lying in the very 
path of the omnibuses, this establishment 
was one of the most prosperous of its class, 
There was a theatre, and a concert-room, and 
& garden, where dancing, and smoking, and 
rifle-shooting, and supper-eating was going on 

_ from eight till twelve o’clock every night all 
through the summer, which made the place a 
special favourite with the working-classes, 

Here, then we were engaged (Grifliths and 
!), with a promise that our salary should be 
raised if we proved attractive ; and raised it 
soon was, for we drew enormously. We 
brought out the perche and the ceiling busi- 
hess ; came down in the midst of fireworks, 
from a platform higher than the roof of the 

} theatre ; and, in short, did everything that 
| ever yet was done in our line—ay, aud did 
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it well too, though perhaps it is not my place 
to say so. At all events, the great coloured 
posters were pasted up all over the town; 
and our salary was inereased to fifteen pounds 
a-week ; aud the gentleman who writes 
about the plays in the Sunday Snub, was 
pleased to observe that there was no perform- 
ance in London half so wonderful as that of 
the Patagonian Brothers ; for which I take 
this opportunity to thank him kindly. 

We lodged (of course together) in a quiet 
street on a hill, near Islington. The house 
was kept by Mrs. Morrison, a respectable, 
industrious woman, whose husband had been 
a gasfitter at one of the theatres, and who 
was now left a widow with one only daughter 
just nineteen yeara of age, She was very 
good, and very pretty. She was christened 
Alice, but her mother called her Ally, and 
we soon fell into the same habit; for they 
were very simple, friendly people, and we 
were soon as good friends as if we had all 
been living together in the same house for 
years. 

I am not a good hand at telling a story, 
as, I dare say, you. have found out by this 
time,—and, indeed, I never did sit down to 
write one out before-—so I may as well 
come to the point at once, and confess that 
I loved her, I also fancied, before many 
months were over, that she did not alto- 
gether dislike me; for a man’s wits are 
twice as sharp when he is in love, aud there 
is not a blush, or a glance, or a word, that 
he does not contrive to build some hope 
upon. So one day, when Griffiths was out, 
I went down-stairs to the parlour, where she 
was sitting by the window, sewing, and took 
a chair beside her. 

“Ally, my dear,” said I, stopping her right 
hand from working, and taking it up in 
both of mine; “ Ally, my dear, I want to 
speak to you.” 

She blushed, and turned pale, and blushed 
again, and I felt the pulses in her little soft 
hand throbbing like the heart of a frightened 
bird, but she never answered a syllable. 

“ Ally, my dear,” said I, “I am a plain 
man. I am thirty-two years of age. I don’t 
know how to flatter like some folks, and I 
have had very little book-learning to speak 
of. But, my dear,’1 love you; and though 
[ don’t pretend that you are the first girl 
I ever fancied, 1 can truly say that you 
are the first I ever cared to make my wife. 
So, if you'll take me, such as I am, I'll be 
a true husband to you as long as I live.” 

What answer she made, or whether she 
spoke at all, is more than I can undertake 
to tell, for my ideas were all confused, and 
I only remember that I kissed her, and felt 
very happy, and that, when Mrs, Morrison 
came into the room, she found me with my 
arm clasped round my darling’s waist. 

I scarcely know when it was that I first 
noticed the change in John Griffiths; but, 





that it was somewhere about this time, 
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It is hard to put 


am tolerably certain. 


looks into words, and to make account of| of coloured lamps and fireworks. 
trifles that, after all, are matters of feeling | 


more than matters of fact; but others saw 
the change as well as myself, and no one 
could help observing that he grew to be 
more silent and unsociable than ever. He 
kept away from home as much as possible. 
He spent all his Sundays out, starting away 
the first thing after breakfast, and not 
coming back again till close upon midnight. 
He even put an end to our old friendly 
custom of walking home together after our 
night’s work was over, and joined a sort of 
tap-room club that was kept up by a dozen 
or so of idle fellows, belonging to the theatre. 
Worse than this, he scarcely exchanged a 
word with me from morning till night, even 
when we were at meals. He watched me 
about the room as if I had been a thief. 


And sometimes, though I am sure I never | 
wronged him willingly in my life, I caught 


him looking at me from under those black 
brows of his as if he hated me. 

More than once I laid my hand upon his 
sleeve as he was hurrying away on Sundays, 
or turning off towards the club-room at 
night, and said, “Griffiths, have you got 
anything against me ?”—or, “Griffiths, won’t 
you come home to a friendly glass with me 
to-night?” But he either shook me off 
without a word, or muttered some sulky 
denial that sounded more like a curse than 
a civil answer; so I got tired of peace-making 
at last,and let him go his own way, anc 
choose his own company. 

The summer was already far advanced, and 
our engagement at the Belvidere had well- 


nigh ended, when I began to buy the furni- 
ture, and Ally to prepare her wedding things. 
Matters continued the same with John Grif- 
fiths ; but, when the day was fixed, I made up 
my mind to try him once again, and invite him 


to the church and the dinner. The circum- 
stances of that invitation are as clear in my 
memory as if the whole affair had taken 
place this morning. 

It was on the twenty-ninth of July (I am 
particular about dates), and there had been a 
general call to rehearsal at one o’clock that 
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tractions which looked so fine by the light 


Well, just as I was sauntering on, turnin 
these things over in my mind, whom should! 
see in one of the summer-houses but John 

| Griffiths, He was lying forward upon the | 
table with his face resting upon his clasped 
hands, sound asleep. An empty ale-bottle and | 
glass stood close beside him, and his stick | 
had fallen near his chair. I could not be 
mistaken in him, though his face was 
hidden; so I went up and touched, him | 
smartly on the shoulder. 

“A fine morning, John?” says I. “I 
thought I was here early; but it seems 
that you were before me, after all.” 

He sprang to his feet at the sound of my | 
voice, as if he had been struck, and then | 
turned impatiently away. 

“What did you wake me for?” he said, 
sullenly. 

“Because I have news to tell you. You | 
iknow that the sixth of August will be | 
‘our last night here. . . . Well, mate, on the | 
|seventh, please God, I’m going to be married, 
and——” 

“Curse you!” he interrupted, turning a | 
livid face upon me, and an eye that glared 
like a tiger’s. “Curse you! How dare you | 
|come to me with that tale, you smooth- |) 
| faced hound ?—to me, of all men living?” (|) 
| I was so little prepared for this burst of |B) 
| passion, that I had nothing to say; and so |) 
he went on: i 

“Why can’t you let me alone? Why do |) 
you tempt me for? I’ve kept my hands off of | 
you till now....” 

He paused and bit his lip, and I saw that 
he was trembling from head to foot. I am || 
no coward—it’s not likely that I should be a 
Patagonian Brother if I was — but the sight 
| of his hatred seemed to turn me, for the mo | 
|ment, quite sick and giddy. 
| “My God!” said I, leaning up against | 
ithe table, “what do you mean? Are you | 
mad ?” 
| He made no answer ; but looked straight 
at me, and then walked away. I don’t know | 
how it was; but from that moment I | 
|knew all. It was written, somehow, in his | 
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day. The weather was werm and hazy, and | face. | 
I started early that I might not go in late or|. “Ob, Ally dear!” I said to myself with 

tired; for 1 knew that, what with the/a kind of groan, and sat down on the nearest | 
rehearsal and the new piece, and the Terrific} bench; I believe that, at that moment, I | 
Descent, I should have enough to do before| scarcely knew where I was, or what I was 

my day’s work was over. The consequence | doing. 
was that I arrived about twenty minutes too! I did not see him again till we met on | 
soon. The gardens had a dreary look by day-| the stage, about an hour afterwards, to go 
light; but they were pleasanter, anyhow,|through our scene in the rehearsal. It 
than the theatre ; so I loitered up and down! was a grand Easter piece with a great deal | 
among the smoky trees, and watched the|of firing, and real water, and a live camel 
waiters polishing the stains off the tables in|in the last act; and Griffiths and I were 
the summer-houses, and thought how shabby | Mozambique slaves, performing before the 
the fountains looked when they were not| Rajah in the Hall of Candelabras. Except- 
playing, and what miserable gim-crack| ing that it cost a great deal of money, that | 
concerns were the Stalactite Caves and the|is all I ever knew about the plot; and, | 
Cosmoramic Grottoes, and all the other at-! upon my word, I don’t believe that anybody 
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else knew much more. By this time I had, 


of course, recovered my usual composure ; 
but I could see that Griffiths had been drink- 
ing, for his face was flushed and his balance 
unsteady. When the rehearsal was over, 
Mr. Rice called us into his private room and 
brought owt a decanter of sherry, with which, 
I must say, he was always as liberal as any 
gentleman could be. 

“Patagonians,” says he, for he had a won- 
derfully merry way with him, and always 
called us by that name, “I suppose you 
would make no objection to a little matter of 
extra work and extra pay on the sixth—just 
| toend the season with something stunning— 
hey ?” 

“No, no, sir, not we,” replied Griffiths, in 
asort of hearty manner that wasn’t natural 
to him. “ We're ready for anything. Is it 


| the flying business you spoke about the other 
day ?” 


| “Better than that,” said the manager, 
| filling up the glasses, “It’s a new French 
feat that has never yet been done in this 
| country, and they call it the trapeze. Pata- 
| gonians, your health !” 
So we drank his in return, and Mr. Rice 
| explained all about it. It was to be an exhi- 
bition of posturing and a balloon ascent both 
_inone. At some distance below the car was | 
| to be secured a triangular wooden framework, | 
| which framework was called the trapeze. | 
| From the lower pole, or base of this triangle, 
one of us was to be suspended, with a ligature | 
| of strong leather attached to his ancle, in 
case of accidents. Just as the balloon was 
rising and this man ascending head down- 
wards, the other was to catch him by the! 
hands and go up also, having, if he preferred | 
it,some band or other to bind him to his 
companion. In this position we were then 
to go through our customary performances, 
continuing them so long as the balloon re- | 
mained in sight.’ 
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“All this,” said Mr. Rice, “sounds much 
more dangerous than it really is. The 
motion of a balloon through the air is so 
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If I was to try from now till this day next 
year, I never could describe the expression 
that came over his face as I spoke those 
words. It seemed to turn all the currents 
of my blood. I could not understand it 
then—but I understood it well enough after- 
wards. 

Well, Mr. Rice was mightily pleased to 
find us so willing, and a very few more words 
ended the matter. Mr. Staines and his 
famous Wurtemberg balloon were to be 
engaged ; fifteen hundred additional coloured 
lamps were to be hired ; and Griffiths and 
I were to receive twelve pounds a-piece 
~ the evening, over and above our general 
salary. 

Poor Ally! In the midst of the excite- 
ment, [ had forgotten her, and it was not till 
I was out of the theatre and walking slowly 
homewards that I remembered she must be 
told. For my own part, I did not believe 
there was the slightest danger ; but I knew 
how her fears would magnify everything, and 
the nearer I came towards Islington the 
more uncomfortable I felt. After all, I was 
such a coward—for I always am a coward 
where women are concerned—that I could 
not tell her that day, nor even the next ; and 
it was only on Sunday, when we were sitting 
together after dinner, that I found courage 
to speak of it. I had expected something of 
a scene; but I had no idea that she would 
have taken on as she did, and I declare that, 
even then, if the posters had not been already 
out and myself bound in honour to act up to 
my engagement, I would have gone straight 
to Mr. Rice and declined the business alto- 
gether. Poor little, soft-hearted darling ! it 
was a sore trial to her and to me also, and I 
was an inconsiderate idiot not to have thought 
of her feelings in the first instance. But 
there was no help for it now ; so I gave her 
the only consolation in my power by solemnly 
promising that I would be the first man tied 
to the trapeze. It was, of course, the safest 
position, and when I had assured her of this, 
she grew calmer. On all other points I kept 








steady and imperceptible that, but for the | my own counsel, as you may be certain ; and 
knowledge of being up above the housetops, | as to John Griffiths, I saw less of him than 
you will perform almost as comfortably as in| ever. He even took his meals in the city 
the gardens. Besides, I am speaking to/| now, and, during the seven days that elapsed 
brave men who know their business, and are| between the twenty-ninth and the sixth, 
not to be dashed by a trifle—hey, Patago- | never once came face to face with me, except 
nians ?” upon the stage. 

Griffiths brought his hand down heavily} I had a hard matter to get away from 
upon the table, and made the glasses ring | home when the afternoon of the sixth came 
again. round, My darling clung about me as if her 

“I’m ready, sir,” said he, with an oath.| heart would break, and although I did my 
“T’m ready to do it alone, if any man here is| best to cheer her, I don’t mind confessing 
afraid to go with me !” /now that I went out and cried a tear or two 

He looked at me as he said this, with aj in the passage. 
sort of mocking laugh that brought the blood! “Keep up your spirits, Ally dear,” says I, 
up into my face. | smiling and kissing her the last thing before 

“If you mean that for me, John,” said|I left the house. “And don’t be spoiling 
I, quickly, “I’m no more afraid than your-| your pretty eyes in that way. Remember 
self; and, if that’s all about it, I'll go up; that I want you to look well, and that we 
to-night 1” | are to be married to-morrow.” 
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The multitude in the Belvidere Gardens 
was something wonderful. There they were, 
men, women, and children, thronging the 
balconies, the orchestra-stairs, and every 
available inch of ground; and there, in the 
midst of them, rolled and swayed the huge 
Wuriemberg balloon, like a sleepy, lolling 
giant. The ascent was fixed for six o’clock, 
that we might come down again by day- 
light ; so I made haste to dress, and then 
went to the green-room to see after Mr. 
Rice, and hear something of what was going 
forward. 

Mr. Rice was there, and three gentlemen 
with him, namely, Colonel Steward, Captain 
Crawford, and Sydney Baird, Esquire. They 
were fine handsome looking gentlemen, all 
three—especially Sydney Baird, Esquire, who 
was, as I have since been told, a play-writer, 
and one of the cleverest men of the day. I 
was going to draw back when I saw them 
sitting there with their wine and cigars ; but 
they would have me in to take a glass of 
port, and shook hands with me all round as 
polite as possible, and treated me as hand- 
some as any gentlemen could. 

“Here’s health and success to you, my 
brave fellow,” says Colonel Steward, “and a 
pleasant trip to us all!” and then I found 
that they were going up in the car with Mr, 
Staines, 

And now, what with their light cheerful 
ways and pleasant talking, and what with 
the glass of wine that I had taken, and the 
excitement, and the hum of voices from the 
crowd outside, I was in first-rate spirits, and 
as impatient to be off, as a racer at the start- 
ing-point. Presently one of the gentlemen 
looked at his watch. 

“What are we waiting for?” said he, “It 
is ten minutes past six already.” 

And so it was, Ten minutes past the hour, 
and Griffiths had not yet been seen or heard 
of. Well, Mr. Rice grew very uneasy, and 
the crowd very noisy, and so twenty minutes 
more went by. Then we made up our minds 
to go without him, and Mr. Rice made a 
little speech and explained it to the people ; 
and then there was a cheer, and a great 
bustle ; and the gentlemen took their seats in 
the car; and a hamper full of champagne 
and cold chicken was put in with them ; and 
I was made fast by one leg to the base of the 
trapeze ; and Mr, Staines was just about to 
get in himself and give the signal to cut 
loose, when who should we see forcing his 
way through the crowd but Griffiths. 

Of course there was another cheer at this, 
and a delay of eight or ten minutes more 
while he was dressing. At last he came, and 
it was now just a quarter to seven o’clock. 
He looked very sullen when he found that 
he was to be the undermost ; but there was 
no time to change anything now, even if I 
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crowd applauded like mad, and the bal. 
loon rose straight and steady above the head 
of the people. 

Down sank the trees and the fountains 
and the pavement of upturned faces. Down 
sank the roof of the theatre, and fainter grey 
the sound of the hurrahing and the musi¢ 
The sensation was so strange that, for the 
first moment, I was forced to close my eye, 
and felt as if I must fall and be das edt 

| pieces. But that soon passed away, and 
the time we had risen to about three hundred 
feet I was as comfortable as if I had bee 
born and bred in the air with my head down 
wards, 

Presently we began our performances 
Griffiths was as cool as possible—I never say 
him cooler—and we went through every com 
ceivable attitude; now swinging by ow 
hands, now by our feet, now throwing sum 
mersaults one over the other. And during 
the whole of this time the streets and square 
seemed to sink away to the right, and the 
noises from the living world died on the air 
—and, as I turned and slung, changing my 
position with every minute, 1 caught strange 
flitting glimpses of the sunset and the city, 
the sky and the river, the gentlemen leaning 
over the car and the tiny passengers swarm. 
ing down below like ants on an ant-hill. 

Then the gentlemen grew tired of leaning 
over, and began to talk and laugh, and busy 
themselves over their hamper. Then the 
Surrey hills drew nearer, and the city sank 
away to the right, farther and farther. Then 
there were nothing but green fields with ling 
of railway crossing them here and there ; and 
presently it grew quite damp and misty, and 
we ceased to see anything, except through 
breaks and openings in the clouds. 

“Come, John,” says I, “our share of 
this business is done. Don’t you think we 
might as well be getting into the car?” 

He was hanging below just then, holding 
on by my two hands, and had been hanging 
so quite quiet for some minutes, He didn't 
seem to hear me; and no wonder, for the 
clouds were gathering about us so thickly, 
that even the voices of the gentlemen up 
above grew mufiled, and I could hardly see 
for a yard before me in any direction. Sol 
called to him again,and repeated the question. 

He made no answer, but shifted his grasp 
from my hand to my wrist, and then up 

| the middle of my arm, so raising himself y 
degrees, till our faces came nearly on a leve 
| There he paused, and I felt his hot breath on 

|my cheek, 

| “ William Waldur,” said he _ hoarsely, 
|“ wasn’t to-morrow to have been your 
| wedding-day ?” 

Something in the tone of his voice, in the 

| question, in the dusk and dreadful solitude, 
istruck me with horror. I tried to shake off 


had been willing ; so his left wrist and my| his hands, but he held too fast for that. 


right were bound together by a leathern strap, | 


the signal was given, the band struck up, the 


“Well, what if it was?” said I, after a mo 


‘ment. “You needn’t grip so hard. Catch hold 




















| Which should be strangled first. 
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| and mine, and then. . 


| secured to the trapeze by one ankle. 
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of the pole, will you? and let go of my 
arms.” 

He gave a short hard laugh, but never 
stirred. 

“JT suppose we’re about two thousand feet 
high,” says he, and it seemed to me that he 
had something between his teeth. “If either 
of us was to fall, he’d be a dead man before 
he touched the ground.” 

I would have given the world at that 
moment to be able to see his face ; but what 
with my own head being downwards, and all 
his weight hanging to my arms, I had no 
more power than an infant. 

“John!” I exclaimed, “what do you 
mean? Catch hold of the pole, and let me 
do the same. My head’s on fire!” 

“Do you see this?” said he, catching my | 
arms a couple of inches higher up, and looking 
right into my face. “ Do you see this ?” 

It was a large, open clasp-knife, and he 
was holding it with his teeth. His breath 
seemed to hiss over the cold blade. “I 
bought it this evening—TI hid it in my belt—| 
I waited till the clouds came round and 
there was no soul to see. Presently I shall} 
cut you away from the balloon, I took an| 
oath that you should never have her, and [| 
mean to keep it!” 

A dimness came over my eyes, and every- | 
thing grew red, I felt that in another 
minute I should be insensible. He thought 
I was so already, and, letting my arms free, 
made a spring at the pole overhead. 

That spring saved me. Our wrists were 
bound together, and as he rose he drew me) 
along with him ; for I was so faint and giddy 
that I could make no effort for myself. 

Isaw him hold by the pole with his left | 
hand ; I saw him take the knife in his right ; 
I felt the cold steel pass between his wrist 

And then, the horror of the moment gave 
me back my strength, and I clung to the 
framework just as the thong gave way. | 

We were separated now, and I was still | 
He had 
only his arms to trust to—and the knife. 

Oh, the deadly, deadly strife that fo'lowed! 
it sickens me to think of it. His only hope 
now lay in the cursed weapon; and so, cling- 
ing to the wood-work with one hand, he 
strove to stab me with the other. 

It was life or death now, and I grew 
desperate, To feel his murderous clutch | 
upon my throat, and, in the silence of 
that hideous struggle, to hear the report 
of a champagne cork—followed by a peal 
of careless laughter—overhead .... Ob, 
it was worse than death, a hundred times 
over | 

I cannot tell how long we clung thus, each 
with a hand upon the other's throat. It may | 
have been only a few seconds ; but it seemed 
like hoursto me. The question was simply 





Presently his gripe relaxed, his lips be- 
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came dead-white, and a shudder ran through 
every fibre of his body, He had turned 
giddy! 

Then a ery burst from him—a ery like 
nothing human, He made a false clutch at 
the trapeze, and reeled over. I caught him, 
just in time, by the belt round his waist. 

“ It’s all over with me,” he groaned between 
his set teeth. “It’s all—over—with me! 
Take your revenge!” Then his head fell 
heavily back, and he hung, a dead weight on 
my arm. 

I did take my revenge ; but it was hard 
work, and I was already half exhausted. 
How I contrived to hold him up, to unbind 
my foot, and to crawl, so laden, up the ropes, 
is more than [ can tell; but my presence of 
mind never failed me for an instant, and I 


| suppose the excitement gave me a sort of 
| false strength while it lasted. At all events 


I did it, though I now only remember climb- 
ing over the basket-work, and seeing the 
faces of the gentlemen all turned upon me as 
I sank to the bottom of the car, scarcely 
more alive than the burthen in my arms, 

He isa penitent man now, an Australian 
settler, and, as I am told, well to do in those 
parts. 

This is my story, and I have no more to 
tell. 


CHIP. 


A BRITISH NUISANCE. 
Wuey London was empty, I, wishing to 
enjoy a solitary ramble, left our populous and 
| stirring agricultural village in Kent, swarm- 


ing with above two hundred and thirty souls 
(infants in arms included), and after half an 
hour’s walk to it, reached our railway sta- 
tion, At half-past ten in the morning I 
arrived at London Bridge. , 

I forced my way into the grand mart 
of literature, Paternoster Row. Here there 
were many stops, but I pushed on. Breath- 
ing awhile, as is natural at Amen Corner, 
my mind became filled with the vastness of 
the space I had thought so small. 

I am addressed with rudeness; I am 
hustled by a ruffianly fellow in a dirty blue, 
darkly-stained blouse, who wields a long 
ragged staff, and is driving round the corner, 
with many blows, several sorely distressed 
bullocks and about a score of panting oom. 
all pitifully bellowing and bleating, towards 
a still narrower passage which runs upon my 
right hand to Newgate Street, and passes by 
what once was the Royal College ot Physi- 
cians, but is now a shambles. 

I sought refuge in a bookseller’s shop, 
where knowledge for the people was conspi- 
cuously inscribed on a board; and there I 
inquired of the respectable person behind the 
counter what sort of a place it was which 
begot so dangerous a nuisance in the busy 
haunts of men, especially of men engaged in 
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the noblest pursuit (bowing to him)—the/|cruelty and crime. They ought to be pro- | 
diffusion of education and enlightenment. 
seemed that my question was not likely to other debasing sports have been abolished. | 
lead to the purchase of any guide-book with|I do not censure necessary labour, or the 
a view to its solution. The worthy oracle of honourable conduct of a most important 
knowledge for the people answered me rather | traffic. It is against the abuse of the one, 


It | scribed, as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and | 


curtly, that he could not tell; all he could’ and the forfeiture of every claim to sufferance | 


tell was that it was Newgate Market, and in the other, that I raise my voice. Let the | 
that the passage of dangerous animals to it, labourers perform their work as much out of | 
and of cart and waggon loads of reeking flesh | the common view as possible—let cruelty of 
from it, at all hours of the twenty-four, was | every kind to animals be prohibited, watched, 
a scandalous bub-ub-bore. As my new ac-| and punished—and drovers and butchersand |§ 
quaintance, therefore, had told me all he said | their helpers be subject to the same, or, as 
he could tell, and in a tone as if farther) the case demands, a sharper control than | 

query on my part would only be another | omnibus or cabmen, and others of like con- 
bub-ub-bore, I resolved to see for myself how| dition, who ply their occupations openly 
the intellectual and animal wants of the me-|amid the millions of the metropolis, Let 
tropolis were represented by one seat—con-| their employers and salesmen be placed under | 


fessed together at one shrine. | The creed of 


| more efficient surveillance. 


Following the track of the herd up the| Mahomet is not particularly merciful, yet @ 


strait, called Warwick Lane, I accordingly | there is recognised by the Mahometans the 
walked, and speedily found myself in the| need of some reminder to the slaughterer of 
midst of filth, odious to nose and eyes. Here! animals that he shall be gentle in perform- 
was Ave Maria Lane, haply so named from | ance of his duty. Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
the expediency of putting up a prayer before | Egypt, published twenty years ago, informs 
entering these deadly regions; and here,|us that according to the Moslem law, “ An 
again (only the emblem of the ragged staff|animal that is killed for the food of man 
remaining), the illustrious king-maker, War-| must be slaughtered in a peculiar manner: 
wick, left his name on a square, whence| the person who is about to perform the ope- 
within a few years issued many handsome | ration (instead of Newgate oaths and curses) 
and useful volumes, and in which I had must say, ‘In the name of God! God is most 
somewhere read that the keeper of the Royal | great!’ aud then cut its throat (instantly 
conscience, the Lord Chancellor Truro, was|and effectually), taking care to divide the 
born and bred, whilst being educated at the | windpipe, gullet, and carotid arteries, It is | 
near school of Saint Paul’s. Close to the en-| forbidden to employ, in this case, the phrase | 
trance into this small square, 1 observed a| which is so often made use of on other occa- | 
crowd of five or six ill-conditioned fellows, | sions, ‘In the name of God the Compassionate, 
and a dozen boys of eight, nine, or fourteen | the Merciful!’ because the mention of the 
years old. They were all gazing earnestly on | most benevolent epithets would seem like a 


something that was doing in a dilapidated 
house, the door of which was open, while a 
wider uncasemented window also enlarged 


the accommodation for spectators. The front | 


division of the premises was occupied by 
three men butchering sheep; in the back 
compartment, a little smaller, several others 
were employed in killing bullocks. Educa- 
tion for the people cost money in Paternoster 
Row. Education for the people was to be 
had gratis here. The Gaol of Newgate is 
within a few hundred yards, with its cells 
tenanted by wife-abusers, burglars, mur- 
derers, child-slaughterers. 

More, much more than sufficient for the 
day was the evil thereof. Little did I dream 
in the morning when I left our pleasant lanes 
and verdant fields, sprinkled with flocks and 
herds, that my quiet ramble over a deserted 
town would lead me into scenes like these. 
To my rustic idea the evil of open slaughter- 
houses is gross and shameful ; and it cannot 
be denied that its passive permission is cal- 
culated to be very hurtful to the children 
who assemble and meet together to witness 
these detestable spectacles. They must cor- 
rupt the heart and the head, and pave the 
way, by a training not to be withstood, to 


mockery of the sufferings which the animal | 
is about to endure. Some persons in Egypt, 
but mostly women, when about to kill an 
animal for food, say, ‘In the name of God, | 
God is most great! God give thee patience | 
to endure the affliction He has allotted | 
thee!’” I am no advocate for such cere- | 
monial customs, which lose effect by repeti- 
tion ; but surely the contrast of the sentiment | 
among people we speak of as uncivilised and | 
barbarous, should convey something of a | 
lesson and a reproach. 





A TREE IN THE STREET. 


1. 
Tuoven varied their features, yet equally creatures 
Of Him who shall weigh in His balance their worth, | 
The good they engender reveals in their splendour— 
The pride of the woodlands, the lord of the earth: 
Born like the mallow that blooms in the shallow; 
Fair in their fruitfulness, dire in their dearth. 


ll. 
Thus musing serenely where branches all greenly 
O’ershadow’d the murmur of hurrying feet, | 
Where throng’d in commotion like tides of the ocean, |) 
Those waves of the world with sad voices replete, 7 
Rays thro’ it gleaming, winds thro’ it streaming, 
Fresh grew a tree ’mid the dust of the street. 








RUNNING AWAY. 


a 


I, 

| There gold-robbing varlets and brazen-eyed harlots, 

The squalor, the vice, and the dregs of the town, 

| The wine-bibber reeling, the murderer stealing 

From daybreak—vile spawn of the peer and the 
clown, 


‘Round it assemble where the leaves tremble, 


Calm, o’er abysses of crime looking down. 


Iv, 

Yet sweet as the morning with verdure adorning 
Those haunts of Debauch by her votaries trod, 
Divine as the wild wood beloved in our childhood, 
And pure as if nurtured in Eden’s young sod ; 

Green those leaves quiver, radiant for ever, 
Sinless as when first create’ by their God. 
Vv. 
Beholding thus stainless, that life ever painless, 
Still budding thro’ smoke ’neath the blue heaven's 
face, 
| My thoughts with emotion supreme as devotion 
Seem'd yearnings to cherish that type of its race : 
could have bless’d it, I could have kiss’d it, 
|  Clasping it round in a loving embrace. 


RUNNING AWAY. 


Putting aside, for the present, the whole 

| British army and navy, which have nothing 
todo with my proposition, I will lay it down 

_ #8 a principle, that all human beings have a 
| natural propensity to run away. To run 


away whither? and from what? Well, that 
| isnot the question. 


I only know that, after 
| a patient survey of human history—after 

recalling innumerable instances, after, se- 

eretly communing with my own heart, which 
| is, 1 hope, no fainter than other men’s—it 
| seems to me as certain as any truth in 

physics, that any man who did not constantly 
| control his nature by a powerful effort, would 
| at some period of his life inevitably run away. 

Cognisant of this weakness in our nature, 
knowing how it leads us—when we have not 
the happiness of being able to run away our- 
selves—to take a delight in reading how 
| Somebody else ran away, does not the 
| skilful fictionist continually present us with 
| artful narratives of flight and concealment, 
| Seasoning them with powerful motives, and 
| Taising us to the highest pitch of sympathy 
| and interest, by showing his hero who has 
run away, always on the point of being 
| hunted down, tracked out, and brought back 
| again? How we exult in his escapes ; how 
| We go with him—no matter how great a 
rascal—when he slips away, and, for a while, 
8 once more free ; how we enjoy the calm 
retirement of his hiding-place,—the more, if 
itisin the midst of a busy town or city, in 
the very neighbourhood, perhaps, of his per- 
secutors, who fancy he is far off. How we 
share in the excitement of his. stealing out 
amongst them in disguise ; how we feel with 
him a fascination in the idea that some acci- 
dent may, at any moment, break the charm 
of that peaceful shelter, and send him out a 
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dent, Timon of Athens, the Fair Imogen, 
Colonel Jack, Gil Blas, Lara, and Childe 
Harold ; Robinson Crusoe, Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
the Chevalier des Grieux, the Lover of Mr. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and a score of people 
in the late Monsieur Sue’s Mysteries of Paris. 
And if I were to mention the instances of 
real men who have yielded to the innate and 
fascinating desire of running away, this paper 
would run to seed in a mere dry list of 
names. Not to mention the Wandering Jew 
—who has been running away now for nearly 
two thousand years, leading, I should say, not 
a miserable, but a fine natural supernatural 
sort of life, full of a strong but not unpleasing 
excitement, bating remorse, which time may 
be charitably supposed to have diminished— 
there was Governor Wall, Wortley Montagu, 
the Abbé Prevost, Mirabeau, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Oliver Goldsmith, Louis Philippe, John 
Wilkes, Dick Whittington, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, alias Comberbatch, Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, Sir Richard Steele, William 
Hutton, Thomas Otway, Eugene Aram, 
Jonathan Swift, Lord Bolingbroke, William 
Cobbett, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and a thou- 
sand others, not including the less illustrious 
list of initials who have always ran away, 
and are daily advertised for in the columns 
of the newspapers ; and leaving out of the 
question, as actuated by a different passion, 
all those infatuated persons who have ran 
away to get married by Fleet and Savoy 
parsons, and blacksmiths at Gretna. 

As I run over these names, and many 
more that I have not ventured to write down, 
remembering their lives and adventures, 
most of them read long ago, and more than 
half-forgotten, I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the soundness of my principles by 
observing what is the particular incident 
which, above all others, is fresh as ever in my 
memory. Who was Caleb Williams’s tor- 
mentor ; and even why he tormented him I 
have not, after twenty years, a very clear 
remembrance. What was the name of the 
student who created the monster in Franken- 
stein ; or why he turned his attention to that 
mischievous art, I have entirely forgotten. 
Nor could I be relied upon to give the briefest 
outline of the lives of any of those persous 
whose names I have mentioned; but I 
remember well that each and every one, for 
some reason, and at some time or other, 
ran away. ‘Ihis is what held me delighted 
through page after page and chapter after 
chapter, and this it is which still makes each 
name and story pleasant to recall. There is 
Sir Richard Steele—poor Dick Steele, as 
some people call him. I am not familiar 
enough with him to speak of bim in that 
easy manner ; but I know that he rode in the 
Guards, and fought a duel, and became a 
Christian hero; and wrote plays and essays 
in the Tattler, the Guardian, and the Spec- 


B) breathless fugitive once more. There are tator, and became Mr. Addison’s double, and 
| Caleb Williams, Frankenstein and the Stu-| got into debt, and had a narrow-minded 
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wife, who wished him to take care of his 
money and not get drunk. This is very well, 
but I like best to imagine him running away, 
as he did in the evil days when wife and Mr. 
Addison were dead, and the boxes at Button’s 
were filled with unknown faces; when cre- 
ditors became more importunate, and friends 
unkind, Then all forgotten were the malig- 
nity of critic Dennis, and the fierce wit of 
Swift, and the insolence of Wagstafle, and the 
gibes of Pope and the Scribblers’ Club, the 
squabbles of the players, and the strife of 
Whig and Tory. Far away down in Here- 
fordshire, famous for its orchards, and finally 
in Langunnor in the heart of Wales, he 
found a hiding-place, and was forgotten till 
he died. Am I the fool of fancy when [ 
picture the jovial town-man settling down in 
that sweet pastoral Welsh village, where they 
show the wall of his garden yet, and won- 
dering why he had not run away long ago 
to such a life of peace, and leisure, and 
content. Of a different kind was the 
flight of his enemy, Swift, when in the 
very crisis of his political life, he suddenly 
vanished, none, save a trusty friend, knew 
whither, and in the antechambers of Windsor 
and St. James’s, was found no more dispensing 
patronage to friends, and counsel to states- 
men famous now in English history. When 
parties were split asunder by a dread of the 
pope, and a hatred of a German successor ; 
when friends were persisting in a dangerous 
game ; when the queen was dying, and the 
battle of tory and whig waging fiercer than 
ever, the haughty Swift saw no course wiser 
or better than to run away. So he went 
down to a little village in Berkshire; and 
there, while men were bewildered by his flight, 
took shelter in a quiet parsonage, where only 
faint echoes of the great storm of politics 
could reach him; while, with his host, a 
melancholy, thoughtful man, he dined at 
twelve or one, supped on bread and butter 
and a glass of ale, and went to bed at ten. 
Nor did Swift ever lose his taste for the 
pleasure of running away. Many anecdotes 
are told of his sudden disappearances ; of his 
love for escaping from the great world even 
into questionable company; carrying his 
passion, so far as sometimes to make Jong 
tours on foot, sleeping by the way in low 
country lodging houses, where, it may be 
supposed that he picked up his keen Teniers- 
like enjoyment of the humorous side of low 
life. Far more distinct, however, in my 
memory is the running away of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Who would not remember it? 
It is a scene in which we have ourselves 
acted at some time far off, but still remem- 
bered well. My copy of Jean Jacques, well- 
thumbed when I had it, and wanting some 
pages at the end, has long ago gone the way 
of all lent books; but 1 think I could tell 
pretty accurately the story of the flight 
from Geneva, which was the beginning of 
that self-torturing sophist’s marvellous career, 
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[ have never forgotten how the watch. 
engraver to whom his friends, little dreamin 
of the fame that was to greet him on the way 
of life, had bound him in his youth, tyrannised 
over him, struck him for reading by night, 
overtasked him, reviled him, stinted him of 
food ; and how Jean Jacques bore it all, and 
stealthily found means to devour the whole 
library of the Genevan bookseller. Neither 
have I forgotten those stolen country rambles 
in which he knew the sweet taste of vaga 
bondage, and for the first time dreamed of 
the blessed resource of running away ; my 
heart was always with him, when, hurrying 
back at dusk one day, he heard the trumpet 
blow the signal for the raising of the draw. 
bridge, which would shut him out of the 
city for the night, and bring him to sur 
disgrace if he remained. At a few paces 
from the guard, as he came up eager and 
breathless, behold the drawbridge rose, 
and the destiny of Jean Jacques was ful- 
filled. He lingered there till daylight, with 
a natural fondness for the old city, and 
then departed never to return, What 
might become of him, or whither he would 
go, he knew not. Whether the authori- 
ties would track him out and bring him t 
disgrace, and the punishment of the cruel laws 
of that Calvinistic community, Jean Jacques 
and his readers know not, as he hurried 
away penniless; till he finds himself in Turin, 
and is safe. Who would now know the nam 
of Jean Jacques bad he never run away. 
More impressive and pathetic, because 
vaguer, and leaving more to be imagined, is 
the flight of the poet Collins, whose name! 
omitted to mention in my list of fugitives 
Not much is known of Collins beyond what 
is given in the brief but affecting narrative of 
his friend Johnson. We learn that he wass 
hatter’s son, and a boy on the foundation at 
Winchester College ; that he out-distanced 
boys of far happier circumstances, carrying 
away the prize—a fellowship at Oxford- 
overall. He was a curious scholar, learned 
in the classic and modern languages, and 
deeply versed in all poetic and legendary lore. 
We know that, having fought the battle « 
| life up to a point, he fell into a weak, irres 
lute habit, only explained in the sequel 
when he sank into a settled madness, Bat 
what is to me far more interesting, is the fact 
that when he felt this madness stealing upon 
‘him, when he found that the ease and com 
| petence of a fortune which he had acquired 
were as nothing against this great calamity, 
of whose approach none knew save him, 
took a resolution to depart—to hurry away 
out of England, anywhere ; as if the terror 
of that disease could be escaped by flight; 
jand so disappeared from all who knew him, 
and somewhere in French or German citiés 
was seen, from time to time, hastening evél, 
| though with no settled destination—a silent, 
| solitary, haunted man, 
| More cheerful to think upon as having 
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WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


happier sequel, is the running away of Wil-| by nothing ; but the natural unborn desire of 
liam Hutton of Birmingham, stationer, of | man—the desire to run away. 

which he himself has given us a touching! As I brood over this delightful idea, it 
narrative. I never took to Hutton in the| becomes to me more and more inexplicable 
days of his success ; for it seemed to me that| that people do not universally find out the 
he got rich by sheer good luck, and that any| true remedy for the trouble and turmoil of 
one who went upon his plan again must| life, and in a body run away—sever them- 
inevitably come to ruin; but the sufferings! selves from everything and begone. Why 
and anxieties of his flight from Nottingham does not the Speaker of the House of 
were mine. It must be considerably more|;Commons run away? Why does not the 
than a hundred years ago since, smarting| Lord Chancellor, sitting under that awful 
like Jean Jacques under the insults andj flowing, full-bottomed wig in the midst 
oppression of his master—I think his uncle—|of the dog-days run away—why do not 
he ran away with a little bundle and with ajall the judges run away? Behind their 
shilling or two in his pocket, taking, as| judicial seats, temptingly, cut in the wall, 
he thought, farewell of Nottingham for ever ;| is a little door through which they go out 


| melancholy mad and smitten with remorse 
| at his attempt at self-destruction, running | 


| thought to live as they lived, down to Olney, 


and this reminds me of the running away of 
Benjamin Franklin, and of what it led to, 
which is in the memories of all my readers. | 

And, indeed, what does not every one of) 
these instances remind me of? Cowper, 


away from the gay world where he had vainly 
there to lead a tranquil and literary life for- 


— by all his old companions. There he 
ound the true secret of happiness, and won- 





dered, as all men have wondered, who ever 


for refreshment in the middle of the day. 
Why not take that opportunity, doffing gown 
and wig, and throwing judicial gravity to the 
winds, slip out and leave brother Quiddit to 
thunder to the empty seat! Why come back 
and listen to that gentleman’s mock-defer- 
ential sarcasms ? Why bother the head with 
unravelling the title of Owen Glendower to 
a yard and a-half of his neighbour’s ground ? 
Finally, why should any crowned head stand 
up to be shot at, every now and then, when 
the remedy is obvious and easy? The list, 
indeed, of kings who have run away, from 





| tried this remedy, why he should live in the| Charles the Fifth to King Leopold, would 
| din and warfare of the world, rufiled and | count no small number. 


Did not old George 
jostled by the insolent and the strong; why|the Third, when Wilkes and America had 

é should strive for the patronage of the great | driven him to distraction, dream of it like a 
and a post at the House of Commons, torment- | schoolboy who sees the school-door open ona 
ing himself with doubts and fears, when it| sunny day? Why, in short, should I weary 
was 80 easy to slip away and be at rest. my readers with further questions when the 

Johnson, hiding in obscure lodgings in the} thing is clear? I should thee that they are 


| days when clean linen with him was scarce, | already converted to my views, and are only 





| from his political associates, and all his 


| eould ever trace him ; combining luxuriously 
| all the pleasures of running away with the 


| the far wilds, 


till mistaking for a cause of his happiness 


| what was in fact but an accidental associa- 


tion of that delightful retirement, he ven- 
tured to confess his affection for a dirty shirt. 

Junius sitting in the shop of Almon 
the bookseller, in Piccadilly, listening to the 
literary and political gossip of the hour, and 
wondering, with the rest, who Junius was. 
For, I do not hesitate to class Junius among 
the men who have run away. He had run away 


private friends, into a shelter where no man 


excitement of the strife. And what was that 
gentleman’s name who had been taken away, 
when an infant, from his father the chief of a 
wild tribe of Indians? It was at some time 
towards the end of the last century. He, I 
remember, acquired the tastes and habits of 
civilised life-—even improved so far as to 
fight a duel with an officer, I think, and yet, 
alter all, ran away ;—gave up the comfortable 
roof, the wig, the powder, and the tights ; the | 
®word, the buckle, and the tri-cornered hat, | 
togo back and join the savage tribes again. | 

¢ had never known his own people and had | 
therefore no ties of kindred or associates in 





He could have been moved!” 


anxious to run away. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA, 


I cannot leave Meerut” without taking the 
reader to the churchyard of that station. 

An Indian churchyard presents a very diffe- 
rent aspect to a churchyard in England, or else- 
where. The tombs, for the most part, are 
very much larger. When first erected, or new! 
done up, they are as white as snow, formed, 
as they are generally, of chunam (plaster), 
which somewhat resembles Roman cement ; 
but after exposure to only one rainy season, 
and one hot weather they become begrimed 
and almost black. The birds, flying from 
structure to structure, carry with them the 
seeds of various plants and herbs, and these if 
not speedily removed, take root and grow 
apace. A stranger wandering in the chureh- 
yard of Meerut might fancy that he is amidst 
ruins of stupendous antiquity, if he were not 
aware of the fact that fifty years have 
scarcely elapsed since the first Christian 
corpse was deposited within those walls 
which now encircle some five acres of 
ground, literally covered with tombs, in every 
stage of preservation and decay. I was con- 


* Bee page 112, 
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ducted in my ramble through the Meerut 
churchyard by an old and very intelligent 
pensioner, who had originally been a private 
in a regiment of Light Dragoons. This old 
man lived by the churchyard, that is to say, 
he derived a very comfortable income from 
looking after and keeping in repair the 
tombs of those whose friends are now far 
away ; but whose thoughts, nevertheless, still 
turn occasionally to that Christian enclosure 
in the land of heathens and idolators. 

“T get, sir, for this business,” said the old | 
man, pointing with his stick to a very magni- 
ficent edifice, “two pounds a-year. It is not 
much, but it is what I asked, and it pays me | 
very well, sir. And if you should go back to 
England, and ever come across any of her| 
family, I hope, sir, you will tell them that | 
I do my duty by the grave; not that I 
think they have any doubt of it, for they 
must know—or, leastways, they have been | 
told by them they can believe—that if [| 
never received a farthing from them I would 
always keep it in repair, as it is now. God| 
bless her, and rest her soul! She was as good | 
and as beautiful a woman as ever trod this 
earth.” 

“Who was she ?” 

“The wife of an officer in my old regiment, | 
sir. I was in her husband’s troop. He’s 
been out twice since the regiment went | 
home, only to visit this grave; for he has) 
long since sold out of the service, and is a/| 
rich gentleman, The last time he came 
was about five years ago. He comes what | 
you call incog. ; nobody knows who he is, and | 
he never callson anybody. All that he now | 
does in this country is to come here—stop| 
for three days and nights—putting up at the| 
dak bungalow, and spending his time here, 
crying. It is there that he stands — 
where you stand now—fixing his eyes on the 
tablet, and sometimes laying his head down 
on the stone, and calling out her name: 
‘Ellen! Ellen! My own dear Ellen!’ He 
did love her surely, sir.” 

“Judging from the age of the lady— 
twenty-three, and the date of her death,— 
he must be rather an old man now.” 

“Yes, sir. He must be more than sixty ; | 
but his love for her memory is just as strong | 
as ever. She died of a fever, poor thing. And 
for that business,” he again pointed with his 
stick to a tomb admirably preserved, “I used 
to get two pounds ten shillings a-year. That 
is the tomb of a little girl of five years old, 
the daughter of a civilian. The parents are | 
now dead. They must be, for I have not 
heard of ’em or received anything from ’em 
for more than six years past.” 

“Then, who keeps the tomb in repair ?” 

“T do, sir. hen I am here with my 
trowel and mortar, and whitewash, why 
shouldn’t I make the outside of the little 
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labout the graves, 


jsent at the funeral. 





lady's last home on earth, as bright and as 


(Conducted by 


yonder corner—the children’s corner. Some 
of ’em are paid for—others not; but when 
I’m there, doing what’s needful, I touch ’em 
up all alike—bless their dear little souls, 
And somehow or other every good action 
meets its own reward, and often when we 
least expect it, Now, for instance, sir, about 


three years and a-half ago, I was over there | 


putting the nursery in good order, when 
up comes a grey-headed gentleman, and looks 
Suddenly he stopped 
opposite to one and began to read, and pre- 
sently he took out his pocket-handkerchief 
and put it to his eyes. 

“*Did you know that little child, sir?’ 
said I, when it was not improper to speak, 
‘Know it ?’ said he, ‘yes. It was my own 
little boy. ‘Dear me, sir!’ I answered 
him. ‘And you are, then, Lieutenant Stat- 
terleigh ?’ ‘I was,’ said he ; ‘ but I am now 
the colonel of a regiment that has just come 
to India, and is now stationed at Dinapore, 
But tell me, who keeps this grave in order ?’ 
‘I do, sir, says I. ‘ At whose expense ?’ says 
he. ‘ At nobody’s, sir, says I, ‘ It is kept in 
order by the dictates of my own conscience, 


| Your little boy is in good company here ; and 
| while I am whitening the tombs of the other 


little dears, I have it not in my heart to pass 
by his, without giving it a touch also.’ 

“ Blest, if he didn’t take me to the house 
where he was staying, and give me five hun- 
dred rupees! That sort of thing has hap- 
pened to me more than five or six times i 
my life,—not that I ever hope or think of 
being paid for such work and labour when! 
am about it.” 

“That must have been a magnificent 
affair,” said I, pointing to a heap of red 
stone and marble. “But how comes it m 
ruins ?” 

“It is just as it was left, sir. The lady 
died. Her husband, a judge here, took on 
terribly ; and ordered that tomb for her. 
Some of the stone was brought from Agra, 
some from Delhi; but before it was -put 
together and properly erected he married 
again, and the work was stopped. I was pre 
There was no getting 
him away after the service was over, and at 
last they had to resort to force and violence, 
in fact, to carry him out of the yard. But 
the shallowest waters, as the proverb says, 
sir, always make the most noise, while those 
are the deepest that flow on silently. Yonder 
is a funny tomb, sir,” continued the old mam, 
again pointing with his stick. “There !~ 
close to the tomb of the lady which I first 
showed you.” 

“How do you mean, funny?” I asked, 
observing nothing particular in the struc 
ture. 

“Well, sir, it is funny only on account of 
the history of the two gentlemen whos 
remains it covers,” replied the old man, lead- 


fair as those of her friends and neighbours ?| ing me to the tomb. “One of these young ge 
Ihave a nursery of ’em as I call it over in|tlemen, sir, was an officer—a lieutenant— 
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in the Bengal Horse Artillery; the other 
was an ensign in a Royal Regiment of the 
Line. There was a ball; and by some acci- 
dent that beautiful lady of our regiment had 
engaged herself to both of them for the same 
dance. When the time came, both went up 

- and claimed her hand. Neither of them would 
give way ; and the lady not wishing to offend 
either, by showing a preference, and finding 
herself in a dilemma, declined to dance with 
either. Not satisfied with this, they retired 
to the verandah, where they had some high 
words, and the next morning they met— 
behind the church there—and fought a duel, 
in which both of them fell, mortally wounded. 
They had scarcely time to shake hands with 
one another, when they died. In those days 
matters of the kind were very easily hushed 
up; and it was given out—though everybody 
knew to the contrary—that one had died of 
fever, and the other of cholera; and they 
were both buried side by side in one grave ; 
and this tomb was erected over them at the 
joint expense of the two regiments to which 
they belonged. I get ten rupees a year for 
keeping this grave in order.” 

“Who pays you?” 

“A gentleman in Calcutta, a relation of 
one of them. I'll tell you what it is, sir. 
This foolish affair, which ended so fatally, 
sowed the seeds of the fever that carried off 
that beautiful and good woman, yonder. She 
was maddened by the thought of being the 


cause of the quarrel in which they lost| 


their lives. I knew them both, sir, from 

seeing them so often on the parade-ground, 

| and at the band-stand; very fine young 

men they were, sir, 
e.” 

“Whose tombs are those?” I asked, 
| pointing to some two or three hundred, 
» which were all exactly alike, and in three 

straight lines: in other words, three deep.” 
' “Those are the tombs of the men of the 
) Cameronians, sir. These graves are all 
) wniform, as you observe. Fever made sad 


| havoc with that regiment. They lost some 


| three companies in all. Behind them are the 
_ tombs of the men of the Buffs, and behind 


| them the tombs of the men of other Royal 


Regiments of Infantry—all uniform, you 


| see, sir; but those of each regiment, rather 


 diferently shaped. To the right, flanking the 
infantry tombs, are the tombs of the men of 
the Cavalry, Eighth and Eleventh Dragoons, 
| and Sixteenth Lancers. In the rear of the 
Cavalry are the tombs of the Horse and Foot 
Artillery men,—all uniform, you see, sir. 
Egad! if they could rise just now, what a 
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Yes ; here they sleep in| 
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| order, when they ran riot in Gibraltar, some 
|years ago. This is the tomb of General 
Considine, rotting and going rapidly to decay, 
though it was only built in the year eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-five. A great deal of 
money is squandered in the churchyards in 
India. Tombs are erected, and at a great 
expense frequently. After they are once put 
up it is very seldom that they are visited or 
heeded. Tens of thousands of pounds have 
been thrown away on the vast pile of bricks 
and mortar and stone that you now see 
within this enclosure ; and, with the exception 
of a few, all are crumbling away. A Hindoo 
—a sweeper—said to me the other day, in 
this graveyard, ‘Why don’t you English, 
burn your dead, as we do, instead of leaving 
their graves here, to tell us how much you 
can neglect them, and how little you 
care for them? What is the use of 
whitening a few sepulchres amidst this mass 
of black ruin?’ I had no answer to give the 
fellow, sir. Indeed, the same thought had 
often occurred to me, while at work in this 
wilderness. Do you not think, sir, that the 
government, through its own executive 
officers, ought to expend a few hundred 
| pounds every year on these yards, in order 
to avert such a scandal and disgrace? I 
do not speak interestedly. I have as much 
| already on my hands as [ can perform, if not 
more ; but I do often think that there is 
really some reason in the remarks of that 
sweeper. All these graves that you see here 
so blackened and left to go to ruin, are the 
graves of men who have served their country 
and died in its service. Very little money 
would keep the yard free from this grass and 
| these rank weeds, and very little more would 
make all these tombs fit to be seen; for 
neither labour nor whitewash is expensive in 
this part of the world. One would hardly 
| Suppose, on looking about him just now, 
that the sons and daughters of some of the 
best families in England are buried here, and 
| that in a very short time no one will be able 
to distinguish the spot where each is lying : 
|80 defaced and so much alike will all the 
ruins become. What, sir, 1 repeat. is the 
use of throwing away money in building 
‘tombs, if they are not kept in repair? 
| Instead of laying out fifty or a hundred 
pounds on a thing like this, why not lay 
out only five ponnte on a single head-stone, 
and put the rest out at interest to keep 
it up?” 
“Or a small slab with an iron railing 
round it 7” 
“ Ah, sir ; but then you would-require an 








| Pretty little army they would form—of all| European to remain here, and a couple of 

tanks—some thousands of ’em, and well! native watchmen to see that the railings were 
_ Officered, too, they would be ; and here a man| not carried off by the villagers.) As it is, 
to lead them. This is the tomb of Major-|they never allow an iron railing to remain 
| General Considine, one of the most dis-|longer than a week, or so long as that. 


| tinguished men in the British army. He was|'They watch for an opportunity, jump over 
| the officer that the Duke of Wellington fixed this low wall, and tear them down, or wrench 


upon to bring the Fifty-third Foot into good! them off and away with them.” 
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“But surely there is some one to watch 
the yard?” 

“Yes, two sweepers—men of the lowest 
caste of Hindoos, And when it is found out 
that agrave has been plundered of its railings, 
or that the little marble tablet which some 
have, has been takenaway, they deny all know- 
ledge of the matter, and are simply discharged, 
and two others of the same caste are put into 
their places. It would not be much to build a 
comfortable little bungalow for an European 


—u man like myself, for instance—and give | 
the yard into his charge, holding him respon- 
sible for any damage done, and requiring him | 


to see that the grave of every Christian—man, 
woman, and child—is kept in good order, 


But horrible as is the condition of this church- | 


yard—looking as it does, for the most part, 


more like a receptacle for the bodies of 


felons than those of good and brave soldiers 
and civilians, and their wives and children— 
it is really nothing when compared with the 
grave-yard at Kernaul. Kernaul you know, 


sir, was our great frontier station some | 


twenty years ago, It was, in fact, as large a 
station as Umballah now is. It had its 
church, its play-house, its barracks for 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, its mess- 
houses, magnificent bungalows, and all the 
rest of it. For some reason or other—but 
what that reason was.I could never discover, 
nor anybody else to my knowledge—the 
station was abandoned with all its buildings, 
which cost the government and private in- 
dividuals lacs and lacs of rupees. You may 
be pretty sure that the villagers were not 
long in plundering every house that was un- 
protected, Away went the doors and win- 
dows, the venetians, and every bar, bolt, nail, 


or bit of iron upon which they could lay | 


their fingers; not content with this, the 
brutes set fire to many or nearly all of the 
thatched bungalows, in the hope of picking 
up something amongst the ruins, The church 
the largest and best in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, with no one to take care of it—was 
one of the first places that suffered. Like 
the other buildings, it was despoiled of its 
doors, windows, benches, bolts, nails, &., and 
they carried away 
therein erected, and removeable without 
much difficulty. And the same kind of havoc 
was made in the burial-ground—the tombs 
were smashed, some of the graves, and espe- 
cially the vaults, opened; and plainly enough 
was it to be seen, that the low caste men had 
broken open the coffins and examined their 
contents, in the hope of finding a ring, or an 
ear-ring, or some other ornament on the 
person of the dead, I went there a year ago 
on some business connected with the grave 
of a lady whose husband wished her remains 
to be removed to Meerut, and placed in the 
same vault with those of his sister, who died 
here about eighteen months since. I was 
not successful, however. There was no trace 
of her tomb. It was of stone, and had been 
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every marble tablet | 


taken away bodily, to pave the elephant shed 
|or camel yard, perhaps, of some rich native 
in the neighbourhood, Looking around me, 
as I did, and remembering Kernaul when it 
was crowded with Europeans, it seemed to 
me as though the British had been turned out 
of the country by the natives, and that the 
most sacred spot in the cantonment had been 
desecrated out of spite or revenge. And itis 
just what they would do if ever they got the 
| upper hand.” . 

| Whilst I write, it has just occurred to me 
that this old soldier and his family perished 
in the massacre at Meerut on the tenth of 
May. He was, in some way, related to, or 
connected by marriage with Mrs. Courtenay, 
the keeper of the hotel, who, with her nieces, 
| was so barbarously murdered on that dis- 
| astrous occasion. ] 
| “Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed the old 
|man, stooping down and picking up some- 
| thing, “if the old gentleman hasn’t shed his 
\skin again! This is the skin of a very large 
snake, a cobra capella, that I have known 
for the last thirteen years. He must be pre- 
jcious old from his size, the slowness of 
| his movements, and the bad cough he has 
had for the last four or five years. Last 
winter he was very bad indeed, and I thought 
he was going to die. He was then living in 
the ruins of old General Webster's vault, and 
|coughing continually, just like a man with 
\the asthma, However, I strewed a lot of 
fine ashes and some bits of wool in the ruin 
to keep him warm by night, and some fine 
white sand at the entrance, upon which he | 
used to crawl out and bask, when the sun 
| had made it hot enough ; and when the warm 
| weather set in he got all right again.” 

“Rather a strange fancy of yours, to live 
upon such amicable terms with the great 
enemy of the human race ?” 

“Well, perhaps it is. But he once bit and 
killed a thief who came here to rob a child’: 
grave of the iron railings, which its parents, 
contrary to my advice, had placed round it, 
and ever since then I have liked the snake, 
and have never thought of molesting him, I 
have had many an opportunity of killing 
him (if I had wished to do it) when I have 
| caught him asleep on the tombstones, in the 
winter's sun. I could kill hini this very day— 
this very hour—ifLliked, for | know where he 
is at this very moment, He isin a hole, close 
to the Ochterlony monument there, in that 
corner of the yard, But why should I hurt him! 
He has never offered to do me any harm, 
and when I sing, as I sometimes do when |! 
am alone here at work on some tomb or other, 
he will crawl up, and listen for two or three 
hours together. One morning, while he was 
listening, he came in for a good meal which 
lasted him some days,” 

“ How was that 1” 

“J will tell you, sir. A minar was chased 
by a small hawk, and in despair came 
perched itself on the top of a most lofty tomb 
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at which I was at work. The hawk, with |“ Who told you so, Thummy, Thummy? Who told 
his eyes fixed intently on his prey, did not, I you so?” 

fancy, see the snake lying motionless in the 
rass ; or if he did see him he did not think 
ee was a snake, but something else—my “It was my own heart, little finger, who told me so!” 
crowbar, perhaps. After a little while the 
hawk pounced down, and was just about to 
give the minar a blow and a grip, when the 
snake suddenly lifted his head, raised his 
hood, and hissed. The hawk gave a shriek, 
fluttered, flapped his wings with all his might, Tuume: 

and tried very hard to fly away. But it |“ And when you are dead, little finger, as it may hap, 
would not do. Strong as the eye of the| You shall be buried, little finger, under the tap.” 
hawk was, the eye of the snake was stronger. | 
The hawk for a time seemed suspended in 
the air; but at last he was obliged to come 
down, and sit opposite to the old gentleman 
(the snake) who commenced, with his forked Tuums: 

tongue, and keeping his eyes upon him all |“ That you may drink, little finger, when you are dry.” 
the while, to slime his victim all over. This 

occupied him for at least forty minutes, and| But this ditty did not bring out the snake, 
by the time the process was over the hawk | I remarked this to the old man, who replied : 
was perfectly motionless, I don’t think he | “ He hasn’t made his toilet yet—hasn’t rubbed 
was dead, But he was very soon, however, |his scales up, sir; but he'll be here pre- 
for the old gentleman put him into a coil or|sently. You will see. Keep your eye on 
two, and crackled up every bone in the hawk’s | that hole, sir. Jam now going to give him 
body. Ie then gave him another sliming, | livelier tune, which is a great favourite of 
made a big mouth, distended his neck till it | his ; and forthwith he struck up an old song, 
was as big round as the thickest part of my | beginning 

arm, and down went the hawk like a shin of 
beef into a beggarman’s bag.” 

“And what became of the minar ?” 

“He was off like a shot, sir, the moment| Out came the snake before the song was 
his enemy was in trouble, and no blame to|half over! Before it was concluded he had 
him, What a funny thing nature is alto-| crawled slowly and (if 1 dare use such a 
gether, sir! I very often think of that scene| word) rather majestically, to within a few 
when 1 am at work here.” paces of the spot where the old man was 

“But this place must be infested with | standing. 
snakes } “Good morning to you, sir,” said the old 

“T have never seen but that one, sir, and1|man to the snake. “1 am happy to see you 
have been here for a long time. Would you|in your new suit of clothes. I have picked up 
like to see the old gentleman, sir? As the| your old suit, and I have got it in my pocket, 
sun is up, and the morning rather warm, | anda very nice pair of slippers my old wife will 
perhaps he will come out, if I pretend to be| make out of it. ‘The last pair that she made 
at work and give him a ditty. If he does| out of your rejected apparel were given as 
not, we will look in upon him,” a present to Colonel Cureton, who, like 

“Come along,” said I. myself, very much resembled the great 

I accompanied the old man to a tomb, close| General Bliicher in personal appearance, 
tothe monument beneath which the snake| Who will get the pair of which 1 have now 
was said to have taken up his abode. I did|the makings, Heaven only knows. Perhaps 
not go very near to the spot, but stood upon lold Brigadier White, who has also a Bliicher 
4tomb with a thick stick in my hand, quite|cut about him, What song would you like 
prepared to slay the monster if he approached | next ? Kathleen Mavourneen!? Yes, | know 
me ; for from childhood I have always had an| that is a pet song of yours; and you shall 
instinctive horror of reptiles of every species, | have it.” 
caste, and character. | The old man sung the melody with a 
The old man began to hammer away with | tenderness and feeling which quite charmed 
his mallet and chisel, and to sing a very|me as well as the snake, who coiled himself 
quaint old song which I had never heard|up and remained perfectly still. Little 
efore, and have never heard since. It was a| reason as I had to doubt the truth of any of 
dialogue or duet between the little finger | the old man’s statements, I certainly should 
and the thumb, and began thus, ‘The thumb | have been sceptical as to the story of the 
said ; snake if I had not witnessed the scene I have 
attempted to describe. } 

“ Well, sir,” said the old man, coming up 
; to me, after he had made a salaam to the 
The little finger replied : | snake and left him, “it is almost breakfast- 


The thumb responded : 


The thumb then drew a very flattering 
picture of the life they would lead when 
united in wedlock, and concluded, as nearly 
as I can remember, thus: 


| Litrtie Finger : 
“Why, Thummy, Thummy? Why, Thummy, 
Thummy? Why, Thummy, Thunmy— Why?’ 


“ ?Twas in the merry month of May, 
When bees from flower to flower did hum,” 





“ Dear Rose Mary Green ! 
When I am king, little finger, you shall be queen.” 
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time, and I will, with your permission, bid 
you good morning.” 

I thanked him very much for his infor- 
mation, and suffered him to depart ; and then, 
alone, [ wandered about that well-filled 
piece of ground. I have always had a melan- 
choly pleasure in strolliyg from tombstone to 
tombstone, and reading the various epitaphs ; 
and on that morning, after all that I had 
heard from the old pensioner, I was just in 
the humour for gratifying this morbid 
desire. 

Some miles to the northward of Meerut is 
the station of Burnampore. No troops are 
quartered here ; it is what is called in India 
a purely civil station, containing only a 
magistrate (who is also the collector of the 
revenue), an assistant (a covenanted civilian), 
the establishment of the office, and a small 
police force. To these two gentlemen and 
their few subordinates were entrusted the 
care and the collections of a district as large 
as Lancashire or Yorkshire, and containing, 
possibly, as many inhabitants. The idea of 
two gentlemen keeping in order a district of 
such dimensions was simply absurd ; but they 


did their best, and that was all that could be | 


expected of them. I remained four days and 


nights at Burnampore, and during that time 
was a guest of the assistant magistrate, 
whose acquaintance I had made at Meerut. 
Anything more monotonous and dreary than 
the existence of a gentleman stationed at such 


a place, it would be very difficult to imagine. 
My host assured me that if it were not for an 
occasional visit paid by some traveller on his 
way up or down the country, both himself 
and his superior officer would have died of 
ennui. “If it were not for the shooting, 
which is very good in this district,” he added, 
“TI would rather be a permanent passenger 
on board ship, or the inmate of a debtors’ 
rison in London or any other part of Eng- 
and ; in either case, one would havesomething 
like company, and one would have, at all 
events, a somewhat cooler and more con- 
genial climate.” 

In the district of Burnampore there are a 
great number of wolves; and during my 
short stay even, two were brought in, and 
the government reward (two rupees a head) 
claimed upon them. ‘These ferocious crea- 
tures often carry off the young children of 
poor people and devour them. It was in 
this district that “a wolf-child,” as the 
natives of India express it, was found some 
years ago, and taken to Meerut, where it was 
exhibited as a curiosity.* “There can be 
no question,” said my friend and host, when 
I spoke to him one morning on this subject, 
“that the male wolf, in all these cases, seizes 
and runs off with the infant, and that when 
he has carried it alive to the den, the female, 
especially if she happens to have cubs at the 
time, instead of killing and devouring, suckles 


* Vide Household Words, Volume the Sixth, page 562. 
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{Conducted by 


and fosters the little human being. So, after § 
all, the story of Romulus and Remus may § 


not be a mere fable.” 

“No,” said I. 
epigram from the Anthology of Bland and 
Merivale? The she-goat that suckled the 


whelp of a wolf, which wolf when she had | 


no more milk to give it, killed her and eat her, 
Something about— 


‘ Be kind, be gentle, and do what you will, 
A stubborn nature will be nature still,’”’ 


“Yes,” replied my host. “Ido remember 
something about it; and by-and-by we will 
talk the matter over, and refer to the volume, 
which I have amongst my books; but at 
present you must excuse me, for I have a 
duty to perform. You may come with me 
and witness the operation, if you like ; but, 
understand me, I shall not be offended if you 
decline to do so.” 

“ What operation ?” 

“That of hanging.” 

“What? Hanging! Hanging what ?” 

“ A man—a culprit—a murderer, It is a 
part of my duty to see this operation pevr- 
formed. Come!” he added energetically, 
and slapping me on the shoulder, “ome! 
Be a sort of Selwyn for once in your life.” 

Whilst I was hesitating, the magistrate 
approached in his buggy. He had been 
taking his morning drive, and had dropt in 
upon his assistant to have some friendly con- 
versation. He had forgotten all about; the 
forthcoming execution ; and, on hearing that 
we were just about to start for the spot, he 
very kindly offered to take us there: an offer 
which was accepted by his assistant with 
many thanks. So, off we drove—-three in a 
gig—like so many men going to witness a 
pugilistic encounter in England during the 
beginning of the present century. 

When we had arrived at the place of 
execution—a field some distance from the 
gaol, in which had been erected a temporary 
gallows—I was surprised at not finding a 
mob. ‘There was no one there but the culprit 
(who was eating as much rice as he could, 
and as fast as he could); a couple of native 
policemen with drawn swords guarding him; 
the gaoler, who was a Mahommedan ; and 4 
Bengalee writer (clerk), who stood with pen, 
ink, and paper, in hand, ready to dot down 
the official particulars of the scene, prepara 


| tory to their being forwarded to government, 


according to a certain regulation. 

“Ts everything ready ¢” said the assistant 
magistrate to the gaoler. 

“Yes, Sahib,” he replied, “but he has not 
yet finished his breakfast.” 

“In one minute, Sahib,” cried the cul- 
prit, who overheard the conversation ; an 
hastily taking into his stomach the few 
grains of rice that remained upon the dish, 
and drinking the remainder of his half-gallon 
of milk, he sprang up, and called out the 
word “Tyear!” signifying,“ I am ready. 





“But what is that Greek | 
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} He was then led up to the scaffold, the most 
primitive affair that I ever beheld. It was 
only a piece of woodwork resembling a large 
crock or crate in which a dinner-service is 
packed for exportation. Upon this crock, 
which was placed under the beam, he was 
aan to stand. Having obeyed this 
order, the rope was adjusted around his neck. 
The assistant magistrate then called out to 
him, in Hindostanee, “ Have you anything to 
8a ” 
| “Yes, Sahib,” was the reply. And he 
began a long story—false from beginning to 
| end; but every word of which the Bengalee 
writer took down. He spoke, and with 
vehemence, for about thirty-five minutes, 
when, having stopped—either finally or to 
take breath—the assistant magistrate gave 
the signal to the gaoler, by waving his hand. 
The crock was then pulled from under the 
culprit by the two policemen, and down 
| dangled the culprit’s body, the feet not more 
than eighteen inches from the ground. 

They are not adepts in the art of hanging 
in India; it took the culprit at least ten 
minutes to die. At times I feared—so des- 

| — were his struggles—that he would 
| break the beam, snap the rope, or bring down 
| the whole apparatus. In the days of Henry 
Fielding, the vulgar used to speak of hanging 
| as“dancing on nothing ;” and this horrible 
| idea the Indian culprit, on that morning, 
| amply realised. The reader must not, how- 
| ever, sympathise with his sufferings. He had 
been justly convicted and was justly put to 
death for murdering, in that very field where 
_ he expiated his offence, a little girl of 
seven years of age, in order to possess him- 
self of a silver bangle she wore—a_ bangle 
| valued at one rupee four annas (half-a-crown 
of English money). I cannot accuse myself 
of a cruel or brutal disposition ; but, if the 
monster whom I saw hanged had had a 
thousand lives instead of one, I could have 
witnessed the taking of every one of them 
_ a single atom of a desire to save 
im. 
_ The cutting down of the culprit, as soon as 
| it was discovered that life was extinct (for as 
there was no crowd of pickpockets and ven- 
dors of cakes and gingerbeer to take a moral 
lesson, the prescribed hour was unnecessary), 
was quite as primitive as the foregoing part 
of the operation. One of the native police- 
men, with his blunt sword, severed the rope 
by sawing it just above the tie, and down 
came the corpse. I was tempted to jump 
out of the buggy—in which, sitting between 
the magistrate and his assistant I had wit- 
hessed the execution—and examine, or rather 
look attentively at, the deceased. A finer 
ead, in a phrenological point of view, I had 
never seen ; and across the naked chest was 
suspended the sacred thread, indicating that 
the culprit was a Brahmin. 
Is it not very odd,” said I, on my return 
to the buggy, “that most of the diabolical 
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crimes committed in this country are com- 


mitted by Brahmins ?” 

“Not at all odd,” replied my host. “Do 
you not know that they believe nothing can 
hurt their pure souls after death ; and hence 
their comparative recklessness in this world ? 
There was a Brahmin hanged here, about a 
year ago, who, just before he was turned off, 
made a speech such as that made by Napo- 
leon, on paper, to Sir Hudson Lowe: ‘You 
may convict me of what you please; you 
may make me a prisoner; you may, if you 
like, shackle these limbs, and consign me to 
a dungeon; but you will find that my soul 
will be just as free, and just as proud, as 
when it awed all Europe!’” 

“ Ah, but that was the emanation of ——~” 

“What the deuce is that?” cried the 
magistrate, who was driving us rapidly to- 
wards home, “See! That thing in the 
road ?” and coming up to it, he reined in the 
horse. 

The syce (groom), who was running behind 
the buggy, picked up the object, at his 
master’s bidding. It was a cloak—a lady’s 
cloak—made of most costly materials,—satin 
and silk, and wadded throughout. It had 
evidently fallen, unobserved, from some palan- 
quin during the night ; and, an examination 
of the foot-prints showed that the last tra- 
veller who had moved along the road was 
journeying upward, and was then, most 
ee staying at the dak bungalow at 

eobund, a halting-place some twelve miles 
distant. The assistant magistrate, after we 
had breakfasted, proposed that he and I 
should drive to Deobund, and make inquiries, 
I was nothing loth; and a swift mare Saviaey 
been harnessed and put to the buggy, off we 
started, two sowars (native horsemen or 
mounted police) cantering behind us. 

About two miles from the bungalow to 
which we were proceeding, we overtook a 
tribe of large monkeys. I should say there 
were as many as four hundred; and each 
carried a stick of uniform length and shape. 
They moved along in ranks or companies, 
just, in short, as though they were imitating 
a wing of a regiment of infantry. At the 
head of this tribe was an old and very power- 
ful monkey, who was no doubt the chief. It 
was a very odd sight, and I became greatly 
interested in the movements of the creatures, 
There could be no question that they had 
either some business or some pleasure on 
hand: and the fact of each carrying a stick 
led us to conclude that it was the former 
upon which they were bent. Their destina- 
tion was, like ours, evidently Deobund, where 
there are some hundreds of monkeys fed by a 
number of Brahmins, who live near a Hindoo 
temple there, and perform religious cere- 
monies. They (this monkey regiment) would 
not get out of the road on our account, nor 
disturb themselves in any way; and my 
friend was afraid to drive through their 
ranks, or over any of them, for when assailed 
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they are most ferocious brutes, and armed as 
they were, and in such numbers, they could 
have annihilated us with the greatest ease. 
There was no help for us, therefore, but to 
let the mare proceed at a walk in the rear of 
the tribe, the members of which, now that we 
were nearing Deobund, began to chatter 
frightfully. Just before we came to 
bungalow, they left the road, and took the 
direction of the temple. Fain would we have 
followed them, but to do so in the buggy 
would have been impossible, for they crossed 
over some very rough ground and two 
ditches. My friend therefore requested the 
sowars to follow them, and report all they 
might observe of their actions. 
while we moved off to the bungalow in 
search of the owner of the cloak. The first 
person whom we saw was an ayab, who was 


sitting in the verandah, playing with a child | 


of about five years of age. 

“Whose child is that ?” asked the assist- 
ant-magistrate of the ayah. 

“The Mem-Sabib’s.” 

“What is the Mem’s name?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, with a smile 
which seemed to say that she was not 
warranted in being communicative. While 
travelling, few servants who know their| 
business will tell strangers the name of their 
master or mistress, 

“ What is your name?” he then inquired | 
of the boy, in English. 

“T don’t understand you,” was the reply, 


in Hindoostanee, accompanied by a shake of | 
It is wonderful how rapidly the | 


the head. 
children of Europeans in India take a cue | 
from a native servant of either sex. Not} 
always, but in very many cases, it is in deceit 
and falsehood that children are first schooled | 
by the servants. The reader must under- 
stand that deceit and falsehood are not} 
regarded as immoralities in the eyes of 
Asiatics. 
and perjury wins a cause, or gains any other 
point, is not looked down upon as a rogue, 
but up to as a very clever fellow. 
other experiments were made in 
to extract from the ayah the name of her 
mistress, but to no purpose. The only in- 
formation we could learn was, that the lady 
was much fatigued and was sleeping. We 
said nothing about the cloak, by the way. 
The servants of the bungalow—and at 
Deobund there were four of them—now came 
up to make their most respectful salaam to 
one of the lords of the district, the assistant- 


. . . . } 
magistrate; and on questioning them, in 


private, as to the name of the lady, we 
were in no way successful, All that the 
ayah would tell them, they said, was, that 
she had come from Calcutta and was going 
to Simlah. “She is a barra beebee, however, 
Sahib,” added the Khansamah; “for all 
along the road, after she left the steamer at 
Allahabad, until she arrived at Meerut, she 
was escorted by two sowars ; and when she 
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the 


Mean- | 


A man or woman who, by fraud | 


Several | 
order | 





| Conducted by 
eee ee 
/reaches the Saharunpore bungalow she willf 
find sowars ready. This is the only district 
| in which she has had no escort.” 

This was a mystery that my friend could 
not unravel: why, if other magistrates had 
been indented upon (as magistrates very fre 
quently were, when ladies were nervous and 
travelling with only an ayah), he should by 
omitted ; especially as his district was 4 
dangerous to pass through as any other (not 
that there was much or any danger in thos 
days), was more than he could understand; 
and he very naturally became all the mor 
curious (apart from the ownership of the 
cloak) to know the name of the lady who 
had broken the link of her escort when she 
came into his district, “Perhaps,” said he 
to me, “either I have or my chief has given 
her husband some offence, and, possibly, he 
is small-minded enough to decline asking me 
| to do what, after all, is only a matter of duty, 
| or of civility and compliment, which amounts 

to pretty much the same thing. However, 
we shall see.” 

| My friend now mentioned to the Khans- 
}mah, a very old but very active and intelli 
| gent man, the sight we had seen on the road 
|——the regiment of monkeys. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old man, “ it is about 
the time.” 

“What time ?” 

“Well, Sahib, about every five years that 
tribe comes up the country to pay a visit to 
this place; and another tribe comes about 
the same time from the up-country—the hills 
They meet in a jungle behind the old Hinde 
temple, and there embrace each other # 
though they were human beings and old 
friends who had been parted for a length of 
time. I have seen in that jungle as many# 
four or five thousand. The Brahmins say 
that one large tribe comes all the way from 
Ajmere, and another from the southern side 
of the country, and from Nepal and Tirhoot 
There were hundreds of monkeys here this 
morning, but now I do not see one. 
suppose they have gone to welcome their 
friends.” 

The sowars who had been deputed to follow 
the tribe now rode up, and reported that, ia 
the vicinity of the old temple, there was a 
army of apes—an army of forty thousand! 
One of the sowars, in the true spirit 
Oriental exaggeration, expressed himself to 
the effect that it would be easier to count the 
hairs of one’s head than the number there 
assembled. 

“Let us go and look at them,” I suggested, 
“and by the time we return the lady may ® 
stirring.” 

“But we will not go on foot,” said my 
friend ; “we will ride the sowars’ horses. 
| the first place, [ have an instinctive horror of 
| apes, and should Jike to have the means ® 

getting away from them speedily, if they 
became too familiar or offensive. In the 
second place I do not wish to fatigue my 








Charlee Dickens.} 


by taking so long a walk in the heat of the 
day.” 

We mounted the horses, and were soon at 
the spot indicated by the sowars. There were 
not so many as had been represented ; but I 
am speaking very far within bounds when [ 
atate that there could not have been fewer 


than eight thousand, and some of them of | 


an enormous size. I could scarcely have 
believed that there were so many monkeys in 
the world if I had not visited Benares, and 
heard of the tribes at Gibraltar. Their sticks, 


which were thrown together in a heap, | 


formed a very large stack of wood. 


“ What is this?” my friend said to one of 
the Brahmins ; for since his appointment he | 


had never heard of this gathering of apes. 

“Tt is a festival of theirs, Sahib,” was the 
reply. “Just as Hindoos, at stated times, 
goto Hurdwar, Hagipore, and other places, 
so do these monkeys come to this holy 
lace.” 

“ And how long do they stay ?” 

“Two or three days; then, they go away 
to their homes in different parts of the 
country ; then, attend to their business for 
four or five years ; then, come again and do 
festival, and so on, sir, to the end of all time. 
You see that very tall monkey there, with 
two smaller. ones on either side of him ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, sir, that is a very old monkey. His 
age is more than twenty years, [ think. [ 
first saw him fifteen yearsago, He was then 
full-grown. His native place is Meerut. He 
lives with the Brahmins at the Soorj Khan, 
near Meerut. The smaller ones are his sons, 
sir. They have never been here before ; and 
you see he is showing them all about the 
place, like a very good tather.” 

Having seen enough of these “sacred 
animals,” we returned to the bungalow; 
we were Only just in time, for the lady was 
about to depart, albeit the sun was very 
high in the heavens, and the day, for the time 
of year, extremely hot. We caught sight 
of her in the verandah. My friend became 
deaily pale, and exclaimed: “Is it pos- 
sible |” 

“What ?” I asked him, 


“T will tell you on our way home. I must 


see her—speak to her—painful as our meeting | 


must be, 
hers!” 


The lady, who must have learnt from the 


Only fancy, if that cloak should be 
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several articles, and amongst them the cloak 
of her mistress. She was perfectly ready to 
swear that she had seen them all since their 
arrival at the bungalow ; that she had re- 
moved them from the palkees with her own 
hands ; and if the servants had not stolen 
them, who had ?—who could have done so? 
Distinctly did we hear the lady command the 
ayah to be silent—to say nothing of the loss, 
and enter her palanquin ; but the ayah, too 
much enraged to hear or to heed the com- 
|mnand, repeated her accusation ; whereupon 
| the servants, in a body, rushed into the 
| apartment in which we were standing, listen- 
ing, and after protesting their perfect inno- 
cence of the theft, referred to the character 
for honesty which every one of them had 
|borne for many years. Strange to say, 
frequent as are the opportunities which the 
servants at these bungalows have of pilfering 
from travellers, they rarely or never avail 
themselves of such opportunities ; and, when- 
ever it has happened that a lady or gentleman 
has died in one of them, the money and effects 
have always been forthcoming, with nothing 
whatever missing. 

The lady now forced the ayah to depart, 
and enter her palanquin, in which the little 
boy was sitting; she was about to follow, 
when my friend rushed into the verandah, 
and, seizing her by the hand, detained her. 
She was as agitated as he was: and quite as 
pale. He held her hand in his, with a firm, 
but withal, a gentle grasp, and looked into 
her face, which must have been beautiful 
when she wasa few years younger. As it was, 
she had still a charming profile and coun- 
tenance, and a skin as white as snow. From 
the window, or rather, looking through the 
venetians, 1 beheld the scene, which re- 
minded me of that exquisite picture of Mr. 
Frank Stone—The Last Appeal. ‘There wasa 
look of agony and despair in the face of the 
man; while the woman, who appeared to 
sympathise with his sufferings, did not, for 
awhile, raise her eyes from the ground, But 
at length she did so, and, looking mournfully 
into my friend’s face for a few seconds, burst 
into tears, and presently her head, involun- 
tarily as it were, rested on his shoulder, 
Suddenly recollecting herself, she again 
attempted to take her departure; but my 
|friend now grown desperate, seemingly, 
| placed her arm beneath his, and walked 








| with her to a clump of shade-giving mango- 








servants at the bungalow the name of my )| trees, in front of the bungalow, and there 
friend, the official, evidently desired to avoid| they held a conversation which lasted some 
an interview with him ; for, uponour approach, | ten minutes. The lady then tore herself away 
she retired from the palanquin, which she| from my friend, and after bidding him fare- 
was arranging, and entered, hastily, the room | well, she threw herself into her palanquin, 
she had occupied. We (my friend and myself) | which was speedily lifted by the bearers, and 
went into the other room of the bungalow,| borne away, followed by the two sowars, 
which happened to be vacant. Presently we} who were commanded to escort the fair 
heard the voice of the ayah. She was very| traveller to the next station. My friend, 
angry, and was accusing the servants of the| from the verandah of the bungalow, watched 
ungalow of being thieves. She had now,| the procession till it was out of sight, and 
for the first time since they were lost, missed! then, seating himself on the steps, covered 
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his face with his hands, and wept like a 
child. 

“Come!” I said, after a time, laying my 
hands on his shoulder. “I am not very im- 
patient to know your secret; but it is time 
that we thought of returning. What about 
the cloak? You have not restored it to the 
owner.” 

“No, my dear fellow, and I never intend 
to do so. She has consented to my retaining 
it. That cloak has warmed her dear limbs ; 
and the sight of it shall warm my heart till 
the last hour of my existence.” 

On the way home my friend (who was 
accidentally drowned in the river Jumna, 
about two years ago) spoke as follows : 

“Ten years have now elapsed since that 
lady and I were fellow-passengers on board 
of a ship bound from Londua to Calcutta. 
She was then seventeen years of age, and I 
twenty. On the voyage we became very much 
attached to each other, and eventually loved 
each other devotedly. And, what was more, 
we were betrothed. It was arranged that as 
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was not the slightest chance of my ever see. 
ing Alice. Subsequently, I was, at my own 
request, transferred to these provinces, but 
sent to Banda—a sort of penal settlement for 
refractory civilians; not that I ever com- 
mitted any offence beyond that of loving 
Alice and being beloved by her. You must 
understand that, owing to the influence of 
his brother, her old husband, shortly after 
his marriage with Alice, became the great 
man he now is; and he had only to ex- 
press a wish in this country, touching the 
appointment or disappointment of any junior 
in the service, to have such wish instantly 
realised. My only surprise is, that when it 
became necessary for her to pass through this 
district, I was not ordered away to Scinde, on 
some trumpery business, alleged to be special, 
Had there been any idea that we should 
meet—as, by the merest chance we have 
met—again in this world, I should certainly 
have been removed, and ordered to some 
other station miles away. I have never 
seen her since we parted in Calcutta, now 


soon as practicable, we should be married. I} more than nine years ago, until this very 


was compelled, on arrival, to remain at the | day. 


But, thank Heaven! she loves me 


college at Fort William for a year, to pass | still!” 


an examination ; she was obliged to proceed 
to a large station in Bengal, to join her 
family. Her father was a member of the 
civil service ; previous to her arrival he had 
promised Alice (that is her name) to an old 
man, a judge, who had been twice married, 
and who was then a widower. This old man 
was very rich, and had—as he still has—great 
influence with the governmeat. A brother 


of his was one of the lords of Leadenhall | 


Street, and of this country. For some time 
after our unhappy separation we corre- 
sponded regularly ; but suddenly the corre- 
spondence ceased, Her letters to me, and 
mine to her, were intercepted. Meanwhile, 
the old judge, to whom she had been pro- 
mised, paid his addresses to her. She re- 
fused him. Many devices were resorted to 
in order to wean her affections from me. 
They all failed. At length they hit upon 
one which had the desired effect. They 
caused a paragraph to be inserted in one of 
the Calcutta journals, to the effect that I had 
married the daughter of ahalf-caste merchant. 
Alice was permitted to see this paper ; but 
none of those containing my indignant denial 
of the truth of the announcement. 

“In disgust at my imagined faithlessness, 
and in despair and recklessness, Alice at 
length accepted the hand of the old judge. 
They were married. When made acquainted 
with this horrible fact, I became half-mad. 
I drank very hard, had an attack of delirium 
tremens, and was sent home for change of 
air and scene, to recruit my health. On my 
return to India, after an absence of eighteen 
months, I was sent to Dacca, where there 


“I was afraid, when I saw you talking to 
her beneath that clump of trees, that ”»— 
I was about to make some observations. 

“Ah, no!” he interrupted me. “There 
is no danger. Great and lasting as my love 
for her is, I could not bear the thought of 
taking the slightest advantage of her feelings ; 
or to see her fall from the sphere in which 
she holds a lofty and proud position. She 
is not happy, neither am I. But spirits will 
recognise each other, and be united for ever 
and ever. Ours is not a solitary case ; some 
times, when ladies in India fall, they deserve 
far more of pity than of blame.” 
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